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ABOUT “JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ALONE” 


WALTER LOWRIE* 


sponsible for the Ecumenical Move- 

ment are really ecumenical, irenical, 
and sincerely desirous of attaining union 
with the Catholic and Orthodox churches 
of the West and the East (i.e., with the 
vast majority of Christians throughout 
the inhabited world, the otkumene), and 
not only with the various Protestant de- 
nominations which inhabit parts of 
northern Europe, North America, and 
South Africa, they must, one would 
think, be ready to consider whether they 
might not reconsider the formulation of 
the doctrine of “justification by faith 
alone,” which was the signal for the 
Western Schism and is commonly regard- 
ed as the distinction of Protestantism. If 
union with the Catholic and Orthodox 
churches seems too much to hope for 
now, such a gesture would at least be a 
step toward comity. 


I THE Protestant leaders who are re- 


* Dr. Walter Lowrie is an Episcopal clergyman 
who was resident in Rome for twenty-five years, for 
two years as a fellow in the American Academy and 
for twenty-three years as rector of St. Paul’s Ameri- 
can Church. Returning to Princeton in 1930, he de- 
voted himself to writing, to the job of getting 
Kierkegaard’s works published in English, and to 
translating a good part of them. To celebrate his 
eighty-fifth year, Dr. Lowrie is about to publish 
through the Philosophical Library a considerable 
work entitled, ‘‘Action in the Liturgy,’ and in a 
very different field a rhapsody on Ischia entitled, 
“Enchanted Island.’’ Through Pantheon Books he 
will soon publish this article, along with eight 
others recently contributed to theological reviews, 
under the title, ‘‘What Is Christianity?’’ 


Of course, a doctrine which is writ so 
large in the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
fessions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries cannot be formally renounced 
without loss of face. But no one would de- 
mand so much. There are more dextrous 
ways of dealing with historical pro- 
nouncements after much water has 
passed under the bridges during the last 
four centuries. The way the Anglican 
churches have dealt with the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion is an instructive ex- 
ample. But if Protestants continue to 
flaunt in the face of their opponents the 
old slogan, “By faith alone,” and insist 
upon it as an article by which the church 
stands or falls, showing no willingness to 
modify even in form a dictum which in 
the beginning was designed to give of- 
fense and is still open to the misapprehen- 
sion that it belittles morality, they will 
seem no less intolerant than the Church 
of Rome, which, as they say, is unwill- 
ing to consider any approaches to reunion 
which do not involve abject submission. 
One cannot expect Catholics generally to 
subscribe meekly to a distinctively Prot- 
estant dogma which was not formulated 
before the sixteenth century and is not 
obviously scriptural in its terms. 

it is highly ironical that the Protes- 
tant Reformers who proclaimed loudly 
that the Holy Scriptures are the only 
rule of faith should have inscribed con- 
spicuously upon their banner a motto 
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which, to say the least, is not scriptural 
in form. If this doctrine were essentially 
scriptural, why might it not be expressed 
in scriptural terms, “in words which the 
Holy Spirit teacheth, matching spiritual 
realities with spiritual words” (I Cor. 
2:13)? 

At this point I make bold to affirm 
roundly that the slogan “‘justification by 
faith alone” contains not a single word 
which is used in a scriptural sense—and 
this challenge I propose to maintain. 

The word ‘‘alone,” coming at the end 
of the phrase, and receiving therefore the 
principal emphasis, is the most conspicu- 
ous addition to the language of Paul. It 
sticks out like a sore thumb. Paul never 
said “faith alone,” and the contention 
that he meant this is not plausible in view 
of the fact that, having so many oppor- 
tunities of saying it, he did not. One may 
say that he could not. For faith meant so 
much to him that any such qualification 
would belittle it. Faith is deprived of its 
importance when the accent falls, as it 
does here, upon the word “alone.’’ Make 
the experiment of pronouncing the 
phrase without accentuating the last 
word, and you will perceive how imper- 
tinent and superfluous the word “alone” 
is. Then, to complete the experiment, 
think how pitiably the importance of 
faith would be diminished, if in the elev- 
enth chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews the impressive catalogue of heroes 
were to read: “By faith alone Abraham, 
by faith alone Isaac, by faith alone Ja- 
cob, etc.” But surely it is enough to say 
that no apostle ever used such a phrase. 
The word “alone”’ is still more obviously 
inappropriate when it qualifies Christian 
faith—as though faith in God the Father 
who brought again from the dead the 
Lord Jesus Christ, therefore in him to 
whom all things are possible, a faith 
which implies obedience and works 
through love, were so small a thing that 


we must remark with amazement that it 
alone—all by itself !—is capable of effect- 
ing a momentous change in man’s rela- 
tion to God, and therefore in his essential 
status, now and forever. 

No one can know anything of Luther 
without recognizing that his notion of 
faith was neither smalJl nor thin. It was 
not mere assent to a doctrine, a devil’s 
faith without love, but involved faithful- 
ness and trust (fiducia). To Luther it 
meant perhaps as much as other men in- 
clude under the three terms “faith,” 
“hope,” and “love.”” Perhaps only here, 
and here perhaps only in appearance, 
faith is diminished by the word ‘“‘alone”’ 
and restricted to little more than belief in 
the efficacy of Christ’s atonement by 
reason of its association with justification 
conceived as the pardon of sin. 

I know that recently the Luther 
renascence, motivated by a criticism of 
Scholastic Lutheranism as sharp as I 
level against it, has sought to vindicate 
the Reformer from the charges brought 
against his doctrine of sola fide and that 
the Neo-Lutherans are fain to believe 
that Luther himself had no narrow no- 


‘tion of justification but by this word em- 


braced not only forgiveness of sin but 
also sanctification and the good life which 
exhibits it. I do not know whether they 
have proved this point. Luther’s writings 
are voluminous, and I am not profoundly 
versed in them. I suspect, however, that 
the Neo-Lutherans, zealous to prove 
their point, may have assumed a degree 
of consistency in Luther’s thought which 
it did not possess. Calvin, on the other 
hand, was a clear and consistent thinker, 
and no one has claimed for this reformer 
that his doctrine of sola fide was different 
in any essential respect from the formula 
registered in the Reformed confessions. 
The neo-orthodox can claim no alibi. 

I am glad that Neo-Lutherans no 
longer hold the doctrine which I decry. 
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But since they claim that this doctrine is 
misunderstood, was always misunder- 
stood, and always will be (so says Paul 
Tillich), they have a stronger reason than 
] to wish to see it abandoned—though for 
my part I am unconvinced that Luther 
himself had no responsibility for the no- 
tions which his followers now reject. For, 
if Luther had meant that justification in- 
volved sanctification and the good life 
according to the Gospel and the Law of 
Christ, he might easily have said so, and 
he could have used the scriptural word 
“salvation.” With that he would not 
have been regarded as a dangerous in- 
novator, and surely he would not have 
felt that James was enemy No. 1. 

Luther when at a later period of his 
life he recalled his discovery of justifica- 
tion by faith told of his woeful misun- 
derstanding of Paul’s words in Rom. 
1:17, which at first were hateful to him 
because what he read in the Vulgate, 
“The justice (justitia) of God is revealed 
in it,” i.e., the Gospel, suggested that 
God’s retributive justice menaced the 
poor sinner even in the Gospel, not alone 
in the Decalogue. Great was his elation 
when he learned to understand that “‘jus- 
tice’ meant “‘the righteousness of God”’ 
which is imputed to man and by which 
the man of faith lives. It is deplorable 
that he used this same word which he had 
so pitifully misunderstood, and its de- 
rivative justificatio, to express a joyful 
doctrine, which, of course, has been mis- 
understood ever since. Kierkegaard said 
rightly of Luther that “for Christendom 
he is an exceedingly interesting patient, 
but he is not a physician” (Pap. XI. xx 1, 
193). 

Even if ‘‘justification by faith alone”’ 
were an adequate interpretation of Paul’s 
meaning, it could not be called unequiv- 
ocally a scriptural doctrine, because it 
suggests ‘‘a scruple which doth set the 
Word itself against the Word.” For the 
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author of the Epistle of James, misunder- 
standing Paul to mean, as Luther is sup- 
posed to mean, that man may be justified 
by faith without works, protested hotly 
that ‘faith without works is dead, being 
alone,” and John affirmed calmly, as a 
self-evident truth, that “he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.’’ Luther’s 
mind was far from being dialectical 
enough to cope with the subtle dialectic 
of Paul, and in this instance he found 
himself in a dilemma which compelled 
him to repudiate the dictum of an 
apostle! Knowing how highly he regard- 
ed the authority of the Apostles, we can 
understand how painful was the fix in 
which he found himself. In his day there 
was no Higher Criticism by means of 
which he might have escaped, and he 
could entertain no doubt that James, the 
Lord’s brother, a “pillar” among the 
Apostles, was the author of the epistle he 
felt compelled to denounce as “‘an epistle 
of straw.” 

“Alone” is an important word in this 
connection, for without it Luther’s doc- 
trine would not have been distinctive of 
Protestantism, since belief in justifica- 
tion by faith was shared by the Church 
of Rome. It was taught by Thomas 
Aquinas and reaffirmed by the Council 
of Trent. In fact, the Latin church, un- 
like the Greek, had only too much to say 
about justification, a Latin word having 
no equivalent in the New Testament, or 
indeed in the Bible as a whole. Many 
other Protestant doctrines upon which 
the Reformers insisted prodigiously— 
original sin, total depravity, atonement, 
grace, election, and predestination—had 
engrossed the Western church since the 
days of Augustine and had already dis- 
torted the proportion of faith. They can 
all be found in the Bible, it may be said. 
Quite true—but the Bible does not pro- 
hibit us from facing such obscure ques- 
tions with docta ignorantia and has never 
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exalted them to a prominent place—a 
place so prominent that it obscures the 
Gospel. The Latin language is to blame 
for the equivocal use of the word “‘justi- 
fication,” since unfortunately it pos- 
sessed no word more appropriate than 
justitia to translate the Greek dikaiosune, 
which is perfectly translated in English 
by “righteousness.” Paul spoke often 
about “the righteousness of faith.” 
When, however, he used the verbal form 
in the declaration that God bestowed 
righteousness by reason of faith, we 
have no proper English translation and 
have to fall back upon the inadequate 
Latin word ‘‘justified.’”’ It must be re- 
membered that the Protestant Re- 
formers, no less than the Schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages, used Latin for theo- 
logical discussion, and the Latins found 
it natural to use justificatio for God’s 
gracious act in bestowing righteousness 
upon men. Theologians would of course 
prefer an abstract noun to a concrete 
verb, because it allows indefinite scope 
for abstract discussion. Augustine spoke 
of justificatio, but not in a sense which 
gave any comfort to the Protestant Re- 
formers, for he understood it to mean 
“made righteous”: Quid est enim justifi- 
catio quam justi facti? Subsequently 
Roman theologians spoke commonly of 
“justification by faith,” instead of speak- 
ing, as Paul did, of ‘‘the righteousness of 
faith.’ Thomas Aquinas taught that in 
the first instance (prima gratia) justifica- 
tion is entirely unmerited, and the Coun- 
cil of Trent affirmed that “‘faith is the be- 
ginning of human salvation, the founda- 
tion and root of all justification, without 
which it is impossible to please God.” 
Before this council had pronounced 
against Luther’s sola fide, Cardinal Pole 
felt free to use this perilous phrase in 
giving counsel to Vittoria Colonna, who 


had been impressed by Protestant 


preachers. “You should believe,” he 
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said, “as though you were to be justified 
by faith alone, and you should act as 
though you were to be justified by works 
alone.” In the end Luther’s impetuous 
challenge almost drove the Church of 
Rome into the false position that salva- 
tion is by works alone. Controversy com- 
monly has the effect of driving both par- 
ties into extreme positions. 

Because of the unfortunate use of the 
word justificatio Western Christendom as 
a whole has been inclined to stress the 
doctrine of justification to a degree which 
is not according to the proportion of 
faith and to attach to the word “justifi- 
cation” a meaning which it does not have 
in the Bible. For this word does not occur 
at all in the Old Testament, and in the 
New Testament it is used by the King 
James Version only three times (always 
in the Epistle to the Romans), with 
doubtful propriety, to translate dikaioma 
and dikaiosis—words which have many 
meanings, but not the meaning which 
Protestants attach to justification. In 
Rom. 5:18 the Revised Standard Version 
uses the word “acquittal” instead of 
“justification”; but because the word is 
associated with life, not with sin, ‘“‘vindi- 
cation’”’ would be better, after the analo- 
gy of I Tim. 3:16, where it is said of 
Jesus that, being “manifested in the 
flesh,” he was ‘‘vindicated in the Spirit,”’ 
and of Rom. 5:25, where Paul says that 
Christ was “raised for our vindication.” 
According to the Protestant doctrine, 
justification has to do only with the par- 
don of sins, which is motivated not by 
the resurrection of Christ but by his sac- 
rificial death. It may be said that in 
Rom. 5:16 “the free gift which came 
from many transgressions unto justifica- 
tion” was not motivated at all—for it is 
said to be a free gift. Paul’s way of associ- 


‘ating justification (or righteousness) with 


life has no point of contact with the 
Protestant doctrine, but it has striking 
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analogies in other Pauline passages. In 
Rom. 4:17 Paul represents that Abra- 
ham’s faith was “‘in him who gives life to 
the dead and calls into existence things 
which do not exist.” It was therefore an 
anticipation and a perfect paradigm of the 
Christian faith “in him who raised from 
the dead Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 4:24). 
But everywhere in the New Testament it 
is the resurrection, not the death, of 
Christ which is regarded as the ground of 
faith. 

Enough has been said to show that 
“justification,” the first word in the 
Protestant siogan, is not a scriptural 
word. It can be shown, too, that it does 
not express well what Paul meant by 
“the righteousness of faith’ which he 
calls also ‘“‘the righteousness of God.” 
This, he says, is a “free gift.”’ As a gift— 
a gift from God!—it must be something 
more real than a forensic judgment which 
pronounces a man righteous who is essen- 
tially a sinner. It would be more in ac- 
cord with the New Testament to say that 
the gift of God Almighty makes a man 
essentially righteous, that is, delivers 
him from “the power of Sin and of 
Death,” although he remains phenome- 
nally a sinner so long as he remains part- 
ly involved in “this present aeon.” It is 
true that Paul used the equivocal word 
“reckoned,” saying that “Abraham’s 
faith was reckoned unto him for right- 
eousness.’’ He transcribes this from the 
Septuagint, and, having found this word 
there, he applied it to the Christian be- 
liever, using it eagerly to indicate the 
graciousness of the divine giver—but 
surely not to belittle the reality of the 
divine gift! 

About “faith,” the third word in the 
slogan, it cannot, of course, be said that 
it is a word not found in the Scriptures. 
It is perhaps the most important word in 
the New Testament. It is so distinctive 
of Christianity that it distinguishes it 
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even from Judaism, for this word (as a 
noun) does not occur in the Old Testa- 
ment. But it can be said emphatically 
that in the slogan “faith” is not used in 
its full scriptural sense. Because justifi- 
cation is understood to mean no more 
than pardon, every classical definition of 
the Protestant doctrine reduces faith to 
the same dimension, understanding it to 
mean in this connection no more than be- 
lief in the efficacy of Christ’s atoning 
death. A faith which is directed to the life 
of the risen “Lord of Glory” means a 
personal expectation of life and glory. So 
thought Paul when he said in Rom. 8:30, 
“Whom he called, them he also justified; 
and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified.’”’ Not so the Protestant Reform- 
ers, who were scrupulous to distinguish 
justification from real righteousness or 
sanctification and therefore posited an 
immense gap between justification and 
glory. They would have said, ‘““Whom he 
justified, them he also sanctified; and 
whom he sanctified, them he also glori- 
fied.” To Paul justification meant real 
righteousness. He says in Rom. 5:17, 
“Those who receive the abundance of 
grace and the free gift of righteousness 
shall reign in life by the one man Jesus 
Christ.” 

I hardly have the heart to attack the 
little preposition “by,” which is the sec- 
ond word in the offending phrase. Yet it 
is an important word because it defines 
justification as either the efficient or the 
occasional cause. But the Greek preposi- 
tion ek cannot mean any such thing: it 
indicates the source of justification (of or 
from faith) and corresponds to the geni- 
tive case. In the language of Paul, dikaio- 
sune ek pisteos is equivalent to the geni- 
tive dikaiosune pisteos. About this I can 
say no more without seeming pedantic. I 
can only exhort scholars to study this 
subject candidly and to declare whether 
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in their judgment the word “by” is prop- 
erly used in this connection. 


I have now accomplished what I set 
out to do, if I have proved that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, 
whether it be true or false, is formulated 
in words which are not scriptural. This is 
enough to condemn it in my eyes. For, 
though I am not a Fundamentalist and 
am far from requiring the Bible to be 
inerrant, I do expect it to be inspired, 
and I find proof of its inspiration in the 
very words it uses. In a sense, but not in 
an obscurantist sense, one might call this 
“verbal inspiration.” But the doctrine 
against which I contend will be more 
thoroughly discredited in the eyes of all 
men if it can be shown that substantially 
it does not correspond with Paul’s 
thought. 

This can be shown—but only to men 
who are not unwilling to be convinced. 
For it can be proved only by a candid 
study of the Bible, and about biblical in- 
terpretation it has been said cynically, 
This is the book where each his dogma seeks, 
And this the book where each his dogma finds. 
I know no better and expeditious way of 
showing this than by pointing to the 
thickness of biblical thought in contrast 
to the thinness of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone—not to say of 
Protestant theology as a whole. In his 
Gifford Lectures, William James made 
use, half-whimsically, of the categories of 
“the thick” and “the thin” in order to 
exalt the thickness of Fechner’s philoso- 
phy. Thickness, or what Oskar Goldberg 
calls Wirklichkeit, is characteristic of bib- 
lical thought in general. One cannot ig- 
nore this quality in the Old Testament, 
which sometimes is so real that it seems 
to us crass. Why should we not expect to 
find the same quality in the New Testa- 
ment, which, though it was written in 
Greek, was written by Hebrews, Luke 
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being perhaps the only exception? In 
fact, it is to be found there, unless we 
“spiritualize’ it—and that is nearly 
equivalent to rationalizing it. 

It has often been said that the Chris- 
tian Gospel, which originally was pro- 
claimed in a Jewish idiom, was warped 
by the use in the New Testament of a 
foreign tongue which the Greek mind had 
fashioned to express abstractions rather 
than actualities. It would be far nearer 
the truth to say that for us who are Gen- 
tiles the Greek of the New Testament has 
been a standing temptation to misunder- 
stand the New Testament by “‘spiritual- 
izing’ the concrete actuality which the 
Jewish disciples of Jesus contrived with 
marvelous success to express in the popu- 
lar Greek tongue, making that foreign 
language an appropriate vehicle for 
Christian thought— “‘not in words taught 
by human wisdom, but in words taught 
by the Spirit, matching spiritual realities 
with spiritual words” (I Cor. 2:12-13). 

Johann Georg Hamann called himself 
a philologist, meaning by that a lover of 
the Logos, and not of the divine Logos 
only, but of the logos or speech by which 


‘man reveals himself to man. Speech he 


regarded, not as an invention of human 
reason, but as reason itself, reason be- 
come concrete, audible, and visible. 
‘Reason is speech,” he said in a letter to 
Herder. ‘‘On this marrow-bone I gnaw 
and likely shall continue to gnaw myself 
to death.” It was this belief which sup- 
ported him in his valiant fight against the 
Enlightenment and prompted him to op- 
pose ‘‘the purism of pure reason”’ which 
was the favorite theme of his friend Pro- 
fessor Kant. “Through philosophic ab- 
straction,” he said, “the text of nature, 
as well as the text of the Bible, has been 
more thoroughly corrupted than by all 
the myths and fables that were ever in- 
vented.” 

A striking example of the corruption of 
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the biblical text by philosophic abstrac- 
tion is to be found in our notion of faith, 
a word which in the New Testament is 
exceedingly thick, as thick as the He- 
brew word amen, which denotes reality 
and the apprehension of the true or the 
real. We have seen that in the phrase we 
are considering it is reduced to the thin 
dimension of justification. It is note- 
worthy that all dissent from the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, whether on 
the part of Catholics or Protestants, has 
been to the effect of adding thickness and 
substance to the narrow and hollow defi- 
nitions the Reformers applied to justifi- 
cation and faith. And I note that now 
such efforts as are made to defend this 
doctrine take the same direction: they 
represent that sanctification and life are 
included in justification—though they 
have to admit that the Reformers and all 
the classical Protestant confessions jeal- 
ously excluded such notions. I ask there- 
fore whether it would not be more honest 
to admit that this Protestant doctrine 
has been generally discarded, or at least 
explained away, and that it need no long- 
er be regarded as an obstacle to Christian 
union. 

The few modern champions of “‘faith 
alone”’ may well be dismayed to observe 
that Catholics are not their only oppo- 
nents. Wesleyans, Methodists, Socinians, 
Mennonites, and Quakers, having all of 
them repudiated this doctrine formally, 
are stoutly arrayed against them and in 
this respect are aligned with Rome. Some 
are inclined to understand justification 
as including sanctification and regenera- 
tion (the renovatio of Augustine) or to 
talk of the ‘infusion of righteousness” 
(Rome) or of “the formation of Christ 
within a Christian” (Barclay, a spokes- 
man for the Quakers), or they query 
whether good works are not necessarily 
associated with justification or doubt 
whether the narrow definition of the faith 
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which justifies a sinner is as broad as the 
scriptural notion and prefer to think of 
it as “faith working through love”’ (like 
Augustine again, who quotes Gal. 5:6) 
and as implying trust in God and obedi- 
ence to him, like the faith of Abraham 
(James 2:21). 

It is impossible to estimate how many 
Protestants, apart from the denomina- 
tions which have formally repudiated the 
doctrine of sola fide, really accept it. The 
Church of England, even at the begin- 
ning when it was under the influence of 
Calvin, adroitly avoided (side-stepped) 
an official pronouncement upon this sub- 
ject, saying in Article XI that “‘justifica- 
tion by faith only is a most wholesome 
doctrine and full of comfort,”’ but refer- 
ring for the definition of it to ‘the Homi- 
ly on Justification, where it is more large- 
ly expressed’’—but not defined very 
sharply. I feel sure that today not many 
Anglicans find “comfort’’ in this doctrine 
or give even a cold assent to it—even in 
churches where the Articles are consid- 
ered legally binding . . . in a Pickwickian 
sense. And I wonder how many Luther- 
ans and Calvinists who find this doctrine 
prominently displayed in their confes- 
sions and catechisms heartily embrace 
it. Perhaps a majority of them have 
never heard of it. But I know that the 
champions of Protestant orthodoxy and 
neo-orthodoxy stand ready to defend it 
hotly; therefore, in denouncing it here, I 
am not punching the air. 

The most redoubtable champion of 
neo-orthodoxy is Professor Karl Barth— 
although this undialectical man prefers 
to be known as the exponent of dialecti- 
cal theology. In my estimation his the- 
ology is thin; but by this I do not mean 
to deny that it is formidable and over- 
whelming. Indeed, it is sharper than any 
two-edged sword, and it overwhelmed 
me when the second German edition of 
The Epistle to Romans appeared in 1924, 
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at the end of the first World War. That 
was a moment when men needed to hear, 
and in Europe were ready to hear, 
Barth’s denunciation of the easy opti- 
mism which then colored almost every 
interpretation of Christianity. For this I 
am profoundly grateful to Barth. But I 
mention his book here in order to con- 
trast it with an eminent example of thick 
theology, namely, the Commentary on the 
Romans by Dr. Anders Nygren, bishop 
of Lund, which was published in Sweden 
in 1944, at the end of the second World 
War, but did not appear in English until 
1949. It was published just twenty years 
after Barth’s commentary—as though to 
vindicate Richard Baxter’s saying: 
“There is more light yet to break forth 
from God’s holy Word.” For Barth was 
supposed to have said the last word 
about Paul’s doctrine as it is expressed in 
his most important epistle. How is it pos- 
sible that the Bishop could find anything 
new to say after the Professor had reaped 
this same field so thoroughly and gar- 
nered his harvest in a book much bigger 
than that of the bishop of Lund? And by 
what legerdemain did he transform the 
thin into the thick? It looks as if Barth 
had been moved by a humane precept of 
the Mosaic Law, which, in favor of the 
poor who gleaned after the reapers, pre- 
scribed: ‘“Thou shalt not make clean rid- 
dance of the corners of thy field when 
thou reapest” (Lev. 23:22). At all events, 
Nygren found the gleaning good. His ex- 
position vindicates Paul’s claim that he 
was “‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews,”’ pos- 
sessing in a high degree the Hebrew sense 
of Wirklichkeit. For what Barth took to 
be corners and declined to reap are the 
places where the grain grew thickest, pre- 
cisely those passages where the Apostle 
evidently attaches some importance to 
natural theology, some reality to reli- 
gion, some significance to goodness, and 
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some beauty to holiness. The most 
coruscating pages in Barth’s commen- 


tary are those where he scornfully dis- 


poses of any suggestions which might 
seem to reflect some glory upon man. For 
example, on pages 46 ff. of the English 
edition he employs all his eloquence to 
throw dust in the eyes of his readers so 
that they may not see how plainly Paul 
speaks in favor of natural theology when 
in Rom. 1:20 he says: ‘Since the begin- 
ning of the world the invisible nature of 
God, even his eternal power and deity, is 
clearly visible in the things he has made.”’ 
Because I like fireworks I enjoy these 
passages. It is Barth’s forte, it has always 
been the forte of Protestant theology, to 
describe with implacable candor the 
plight of “the natural man.”’ The Protes- 
tant is fearful of ascribing any virtue or 
excellence even to “the new man,”’ lest 
“the old man” have cause to glory. 
Therefore he is diffident when he speaks 
about “the new man in Christ Jesus,”’ 
which is the topic upon which Catholic 
eloquence waxes most exuberant. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, for example, can talk elo- 


quently about “human nature’’ but is 


tongue-tied when he goes on to talk 
about “human destiny” or “the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.” 

But “the glory which shall be revealed 
in us” is the principal theme of Nygren’s 
book, and he makes it clear that this was 
the predominant interest of Paul, as it 
clearly was of John, who understood ‘“‘the 
Kingdom of God”’ to mean “‘eternal life,”’ 
that is, life in glory, not the schlechte 
Ewigkeit which is merely time indefinite- 
ly prolonged. I wonder if the Protestant 
bishop of Lund has reflected how much 
aid and comfort he gives the enemy by 
making Paul seem like a Catholic. But in 
any concordance one can see how con- 
spicuously the word “glory” was used in 
the vocabulary of Paul to indicate the 
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character of the Christian hope. It is 
ominous that this great word has almost 
vanished from our vocabulary—except in 
Negro spirituals. We are too faintheart- 
ed to indulge in a hope so extravagant. I 
have been reflecting lately (and several 
times I have put my reflections in print) 
that this may be the chief reason why 
Christianity has lost its attraction, the 
compelling attraction it had in the days 
when Tertullian made bold to adjure the 
emperor: “Spare, O spare the one and 
only hope of the human race!”’ Christian- 
ity has lost its attraction because we 
have become too sober to think of human 
destiny as “the richness of his glorious in- 
heritance in the saints.’”’ If we use only 
justification as a bait, it will not “witch 
poor wandering fishes’ eyes.’”’ To their 
eyes the hook will look bare, unless they 
know (what they are rarely told) that 
pardon means entrance “‘into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

Bishop Nygren discovers the keynote 
of the Epistle to the Romans in the sev- 
enteenth verse of the first chapter, which 
he translates, as does the R.S.V., “He 
who through faith is righteous shall live.” 
This translation is unquestionably cor- 
rect, for the emphasis falls rightly, as it 
does in the Greek, upon the last word, 
“life.”’ There it properly belongs, if faith 
is the prime condition for receiving the 
righteousness of God, and if righteous- 
ness is an essential condition for life— 
that is, if life is the term in which the se- 
ries culminates. Following this clue, 
Bishop Nygren says (on p. 183 of the 
English translation), ““God has made us 
who were dead alive with Christ. Con- 
cisely put, this is the meaning of justifica- 
tion.” So justification means not only 
pardon but life! A Danie! come to judg- 
ment! I thank thee, Bishop, for giving 
me this word. I might not have had the 
courage to write this article without the 
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support of a good Lutheran bishop. What 
of it, if the Bishop, as a good Lutheran 
bishop must, refers approvingly to Lu- 
ther’s doctrine of “faith alone’’—it is 
enough for me that he has thoroughly 
undermined it, not only by this passage 
but by his book as a whole. 

I should be exceeding by far the scope 
of this article if I were to attempt to give 
even a summary account of Bishop Ny- 
gren’s findings. I remark only in conclu- 
sion that, in view of Paul’s notion of the 
two aeons (the old aeon from which we 
are emerging, and the new aeon we have 
begun to enter), Luther’s paradox, simul 
justus et peccator (“at one and the same 
time a righteous man and a sinner’), 
ceases to be paradoxical: it simply de- 
scribes the tension a man must experi- 
ence so long as he continues to live partly 
in the old aeon in which Sin and Death 
are powers dreadfully rea! but are over- 
come by Grace “which doth more 
abound”’ and guarantees the reality of 
‘“‘the new man created in true righteous- 
ness and holiness” (Ephes. 4:34). This is 
the tension poignantly described in the 
seventh chapter of Romans. But some- 
one may protest that to talk about aeons 
is to employ a word which is found no- 
where in the Bible. This is true enough of 
the English Bible, but in the Greek New 
Testament we find the word aeon (along 
with the adjective aeonios) no less than 
266 times. Nygren has shown how much 
importance Paul attached to this word. 

Beside the Luther who said sola fide 
there was another Luther—can it have 
been the same man?—who in the “Little 
Catechism”’ reiterated ten times the in- 
junction, Du sollst Gott fiirchten und lieben 
und alle seine Gebote halten (“Thou shalt 
fear God and love him and keep all his 
commandments”’). How does this agree 
with “faith alone’? From this one would 
think that Luther was a good Catholic! 
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This injunction was ten times repeated 
because it accompanied each of the Ten 
Commandments—which were ‘written 
on tables of stone,’’ as Paul said dis- 
paragingly. It was in plain defiance of 
Paul, as well as of the whole Catholic 
tradition, that the Ten Commandments 
of the Mosaic Law were used in the 
catechetical instruction of Christians. 
Through Luther’s influence they were in- 
troduced into the Calvinistic catechisms, 
into the catechism of the Church of Eng- 
land, and even into the Anglican liturgy, 
which is the last place where one would 
expect to hear the Mosaic Law solemnly 
recited. In England and in America it 
was customary at one time to inscribe the 
Ten Commandments upon the wall be- 
hind the altar, alongside of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. This in- 
dicates one of the principal embarrass- 
ments of Protestantism. It had. to fall 
back upon the Mosaic Law because it 
had no conception of the peculiarity of 
Christian ethics. The sola fide precluded 
even a search for such a thing as “the law 
of Christ.” 

Already I have done far more than I 
set out to do, if I have succeeded in show- 
ing that “justification by faith alone” is 
a hollow nut. I cannot get it through my 
head how a proposition so general can ap- 
pear so particular and personal to an in- 
dividual that he finds in it the comfort- 
able assurance of his own salvation—as 
Luther, according to his own testimony, 
certainly did, after he had vainly sought 
such assurance in every other quarter. 
Luther’s experiments in self-salvation 
had been by way of the ascetic severities 
encouraged by monasticism. These he 
equated, not unreasonably, with “the 
works of the law” about which Paul had 
so much to say; but very unreasonably 
he generalized the conception of “‘works’’ 
so far as to include such works as James 
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had in mind when he spoke of clothing 
and feeding “‘a brother or sister who is 
naked and destitute of daily food,” or 
John had in mind when he denounced the 
wealthy man “who sees his brother in 
need and shuts up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him.” Such are the “good 
works” (or, as I would say, “beautiful 
deeds’) which Jesus required his dis- 
ciples not only to do but to display for 
the glory of God (Matt. 5:16). The worst 
thing about justification by faith alone is 
that it compels a man to reject the 
teaching of Jesus. It is notorious that to 
the Protestant mind, and to the Cal- 
vinistic mind especially, the Four Gos- 
pels are not altogether agreeable reading. 
Protestants cannot but be scandalized at 
Jesus for talking about rewards, as when 
he said in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘Great is your reward in heaven.” 

I raise no doubt about the reality of 
Luther’s experience, but I wonder if any 
man before or after him had an experi- 
ence like it. Certainly Paul did not, for of 
his election not only but of his appoint- 
ment to the apostolate he was assured by 
the vision and the voice of Jesus, like all 
the Apostles before him. We have no evi- 
dence that during all the intervening cen- 
turies any Christian found personal as- 
surance of his salvation in a proposition 
which presents only a possibility. Calvin, 
though he accepted from Luther the doc- 
trine of sola fide, had not the same reason 
to prize it, for of his salvation he was as- 
sured by the “testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.” Yet for four centuries this doc- 
trine has been passed down from one 
generation to another, and in all the 
Lutheran and Reformed confessions it is 
still described as “‘a comfortable doc- 
trine.’’ How is such persistence to be ac- 
counted for? Perhaps by a sort of loyalty 
which is not far from bigotry and fanati- 
cism: 
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Faith of our fathers, holy faith! 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Good Calvinists as well as good Luther- 
ans may continue to flaunt the phrase 
“by faith alone”; but good Christians, it 
seems to me, might wish to get this 
stumbling block out of the way—if only 


for the sake of the weaker brethren for 
whom Christ died. 

Is this thing more than a phrase to 
most of the people who use it? J reflect 
sorrowfully that for once Schopenhauer 
was too optimistic when he affirmed that 
“no man will palm off an empty nut- 
shell on himself.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MEANING OF HISTORY 
PROGRESS, AMBiGUITY, HOPE 


PAUL RICEUR* 


tempt an all-inclusive answer to the 

problem of the meaning of history; 
for such an attempt it would be necessary 
to have the training of a historian, a so- 
ciologist, and a theologian. The pur- 
pose of this study is to clarify the prob- 
lem by showing that there are several 
levels of interpretation of history; con- 
sequently there are also, perhaps, several 
answers on different levels to the ques- 
tion of the meaning of history; a Chris- 
tian interpretation of the problem of his- 
tory should be founded on other inter- 
pretations which remain valid within 
their limits. 

The archetype of false problem which 
confronts us as we start is the conflict 
between Christian eschatology and the 
concept of progress. Religious contro- 
versy too often bogs down in this im- 
passe; certainly it is true that the no- 
tion of spontaneous and continuous hu- 
man progress is the result of a seculari- 
zation and, in truth, of a rationalist cor- 
ruption of Christian eschatology; how- 
ever, nothing is more deceptive than op- 
posing the notions of progress and hope 


I WOULD indeed be pretentious to at- 
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to those of progress and mystery. In 
showing that history lends itself to sev- 
eral levels of interpretation, we shall see 
that the notions of progress and mystery 
do not exist on the same level. The idea 
of progress comes into being only when 
one eliminates from history all that can- 
not be considered as the accumulation of 
experience. (We shall see that this first 
level is that of tools, in the largest sense 
of this word: material tools, cultural 
tools, tools of knowledge, and even tools 
of conscience and of the spirit.) But at 
this level there is no drama; and there is 
no drama because we have left mankind 
out of the picture in order to consider 
only the soulless growth of the machine. 
(All this will, I hope, become clearer 
when we discuss it in detail; for the mo- 
ment it suffices to indicate the over-all 


aspects of the problem.) 


But there is a second level of inter- 
pretation on which history does appear 
as a drama, with its decisions, its crises, 
its periods of growth, its periods of decay; 
we move here from an abstract history 
which reflects only the works of man, 
the visible signs of his passage on earth, 
to a concrete history in which events take 
place. This entire analysis will tend to 
show that it is within the framework of 
this second interpretation of history, 
and not the first, that a Christian vision 
of history begins to come into being. 

The principal difficulty, therefore, will 
be to state in what sense a Christian is 
justified in an all-inclusive interpreta- 
tion of that history which comprehends 
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decisions and events, in brief, in estab- 
lishing a ground for Christian hope in re- 
lation to this open, uncertain, ambigu- 
ous adventure. 

Three words have been used which 
will stake out the boundaries of our in- 
vestigation: progress, ambiguity, hope. 
They represent three stages in the flux 
of history, three ways of comprehending 
its meaning, three levels of interpreta- 
tion: the abstract level of progress, the 
existential level of ambiguity, the mys- 
terious level of hope. 


I. ON THE LEVEL OF PROGRESS 


It seems to me that the problem of 
progress can be seen in a new light if we 
first of all ask the questions: In what 
field can there be progress? What is 
there that is capable of progress? 

If man has so evidently cut himself off 
from nature, from the endless repetition 
of animal ways, if man has a history, it is 
first of all because he works and he works 
with fools. With the tool and the prod- 
ucts and by-products of the tool we touch 
on a remarkable phenomenon: the tool 
and the products of the tool are preserved 
and accumulate. (The preservation of 
the tool is even, in the eyes of the paleon- 
tologist, one of the unequivocal signs of 
the passage of man.) We have here a gen- 
uinely irreversible phenomenon. Although 
man himself is transient, his tools and 
his works do not perish. The tool leaves 
a trace which gives to the epoch of man— 
to the epoch of the arts—a continuing 
foundation, an epoch of works. It is 
within this epoch of works that there 
can be progress. 

But, before examining in what sense 
the tool entails not only growth but 
progress, we must realize the full mean- 
ing of the word “tool.”” The technical 
world in the narrow sense—that is to 
say, material tools with their extension, 


the machine—does not sum up the in- 
strumental world of man. In its fashion 
knowledge is also a tool or, let us say, an 
instrument: all that man has learned, all 
that he knows—all that he can think, 
feel, and do—all of that is “acquired”’; 
knowledge becomes stratified, deposits 
of knowledge accumulate, as do tools and 
the products of tools. Concretely, it is 
writing and, in a more telling fashion, 
printing which have given permanent 
form to man’s knowledge and fostered 
its accumulation. Knowledge is there, 
in books and libraries, something accessi- 
ble, a part of the world of instruments 
(furthermore, machines themselves be- 
long to the world of tools and to the 
world of concrete symbols). Thanks to 
this deposit, the search for knowledge, 
as the search for new techniques, is ir- 
reversible; all new thought uses the 
thought of the past as a tool and thus 
carries history forward. 

“The succession of all men in time,” 
said Pascal in Fragment d’un traité du 
vide, ‘‘must be considered as the history 
of one man who continues to live and 


_learn.’’ The history of techniques and in- 


ventions is one single history, the prod- 
uct of the collaboration of individuals 
and peoples of varied talents who come, 
lose themselves, and are absorbed in its 
flux. Truly the singleness of this history 
is emphasized by the fact that the per- 
sonality of the inventor is effaced by his 
invention when it becomes part of our 
common history; even the history of the 
discovery, the unique drama which each 
discovery meant for some individual, 
is, as it were, put in brackets, in order to 
contribute to the anonymous course of 
human power and knowledge; and when 
the history of techniques, of the sciences 
and of knowledge in general is colored by 
the memory of crises of method and their 
solution, it is not to illustrate the exist- 
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ence of the men who gave themselves to 
the search for these solutions; those 
crises are remembered for their bearing 
on methodology and not for their exis- 
tential content; they are remembered on- 
ly as the modification of prior knowledge 
by the acceptance of a new general hy- 
pothesis in which all previously known 
facts are assimilated. There is no place 
here for the story of a radical loss, of 
work done in vain; thus there is no real 
drama. 

Let us go even further: not only the 
search for knowledge but the searchings 
of the conscience fall within the large do- 
main of the instrument. Moral reflection, 
self-knowledge, understanding of the 
human condition, accumulate, from a 
certain point of view, as instruments for 
living. There is a moral and spiritual hu- 
man “experience” which is stored up 
like treasure. Works of art, monuments, 
liturgies, books of culture, spiritual 
books, books of piety, form a “world” 
within our world and are, just as much 
as material objects, a guarantee of sup- 
port from something outside ourselves. 


Of course it is necessary to, distinguish. 


here more than anywhere else between 
the level of the decisions, of the events, 
of the moments when man always be- 
gins again from scratch, when individ- 
uals, dying, take their experience with 
them, when civilizations die of hunger 
alongside their sources of spiritual nour- 
ishment—and the level of visible traces, 
of works left behind, of tradition: it is by 
eliminating decisions, events, and acts 
that we isolate the movement of tradi- 
tion, a sort of historic motivation which 
is always growing larger, a cumulative 
phenomenon; an impetus which can be 
interrupted only by great cosmic or his- 
toric catastrophes—earthquake or in- 
vasion—which destroy the material ba- 
sis of the experience. This is why we 
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cannot “repeat” Socrates, Descartes, 
Da Vinci; our knowledge is greater than 
theirs, our memory of human history 
richer than theirs, that is to say, at the 
same time vaster and more subtle. (What 
we do about it, existentially, is quite an- 
other question.) 

It was necessary, therefore, to take a 
sufficiently large view of history as the 
accumulation of human traces, as the de- 
posit of the works of man, separated from 
the'r creators, as a capital which is at 
our d'sposal. This provisional analysis 
gives an important role to the notion of 
progress and shows at the same time its 
limits: an important role, because the 
instrumental world is much more vast 
than what we ordinarily call the tech- 
nical world and includes in addition our 
knowledge and our cultural and spiritual 
heritage; a limited role, because progress 
is concerned only with the anonymous, 
with the abstract, distilled from the life 
of man, from the dynamism of man’s 
works, torn from the concrete drama of 
individual striving and suffering, and 
from the rise and fall of civilizations. 

That is why there is on this level no 
conclusive comparison possible between 
“the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory” and this anonymous accumulation. 
Christianity burst into the Hellenic 
world bringing with it a concept of a 
time which contained events, crises, de- 
cisions. Christian revelation scandalized 
the Greeks by its recounting of “‘sacred”’ 
events—the creation, the fall, alliances, 
prophetic utterances—and, more radi- 
cally, of ‘‘Christian” events—the in- 
carnation, the cross, the empty tomb, 
the birth of the church at Pentecost. 
In the light of these exceptional events 
man became aware of those aspects of 
his own experience which he had over- 
looked. His own years on earth were 
made up of events and decisions and 
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were marked in their course by impor- 
tant choices: to revolt or be converted, 
to lose one’s life or to gain it. At that mo- 
ment history took on meaning, but as a 
concrete history in which something 
happens, in which peoples also have a 
personality to be lost or saved. 

That is why any observation on prog- 
ress, because of its abstract, depersonal- 
ized character, still falls short of the 
level on which a comparison with ‘“‘the 
Christian interpretation of history” is 
possible. This does not mean that no 
verification at all is possible on this 
level: we have omitted one characteris- 
tic of this anonymous history, this epoch 
of the works of man without man. It is 
just this which permits us to speak of prog- 
ress and not simply evolution, change, 
or even growth; to affirm that the growth 
of the machine, of knowledge and of con- 
science, is progress is to say that this 
“more” is a ‘“‘better” and to admit that 
this anonymous, faceless history is of 
positive worth. 

What does that mean, and what bear- 
ing does ‘‘the Christian interpretation of 
history” have on this affirmation? It 
seems to me that the value of this level of 
interpretation lies in the conviction that 
man fulfils his destiny through this tech- 
nical, intellectual, cultural, spiritual ad- 
venture, yes, fulfils his role as an indi- 
vidual when, breaking with the ceaseless 
repetition of nature, he takes his place 
in history, integrating nature herself into 
his history, embarking on the enormous 
enterprise of the humanization of nature. 
It would not be difficult to demonstrate 
in detail how technical progress, in the 
narrowest and most material sense of 
the term, accomplishes this goal of man: 
it is this progress which has lightened the 
burden of the working man, multiplied 
human contacts, and initiated the reign 
of man over all creation. And that is good. 


What does Christianity say on this 
point? In contrast with Greek wisdom 
it does not condemn Prometheus: the 
“sin of Prometheus” for the Greeks is to 
have stolen fire, the fire of technical 
skills and the arts, the fire of knowledge 
and conscience; the “sin of Adam”’ is not 
the sin of Prometheus; his disobedience 
lies not in his possession of technical 
knowledge or wisdom, but in his having 
broken, as he followed his mortal course, 
the vital link with the divine; this is why 
the first manifestation of that sin is the 
crime of Cain, sin against one’s brother 
and not sin against nature, sin against 
love, not sin against an animal existence 
which has no history. 

But if Christianity does not condemn 
Prometheus and, indeed, recognizes in 
him a creative intention, it is not funda- 
mentally concerned with this anonymous 
abstract aspect of history, that of tech- 
niques and of arts, of knowledge and of 
conscience. It is concerned with what 
men are doing for their own perdition or 
salvation. In the end, the value of prog- 
ress remains an abstract value even as 
progress itself is abstract; Christianity is 
concerned with the whole man in his en- 
tirety with the whole of existence. Here 
is the reason why discussions on progress 
are in the final analysis rather sterile; on 
one side it is wrong to condemn evolution, 
but on the other, little is gained by eulo- 
gizing it. 

Actually this same collective epic 
which has positive worth if one is think- 
ing in terms of the whole destiny of man, 
the development of the human species, 
becomes much more ambiguous if one 
tries to relate it to man in the concrete. 
In each age what we know and what we 
are able to do is in the end a matter of 
chance and a risk; the same technical ad- 
vance which lightens man’s burdens 
multiplies his contacts with other men 
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and gives further proof of his domination 
over objects, also inaugurates new evils: 
overspecialization of work, the bondage 
of consumers to the material products of 
our civilization, total war, the impersonal 
injustice of bureaucracy. The same am- 
biguity would be found in relation to 
what we have termed the progress of 
knowledge or of conscience. This am- 
biguity forces us therefore to move from 
one level to another, from the level of a 
depersonalized progress to that of the 
historical adventure of the individual 
man. It is on this level that Christianity 
really comes to grips with our interpre- 
tation of history. 


II. ON THE LEVEL OF AMBIGUITY 


One might think that in leaving the 
level of an anonymous progress we are 
abandoning all historical considerations 
to immerse ourselves in the solitude of 
the individual. Nothing of the kind; it is 
precisely here that there is a concrete 
history, that is to say, a form which re- 
veals the whole, a meaningful pattern 
created by the actions and reactions of 
men. We are going to seek certain mani- 
festations of this concrete history and 
through them recognize the actual his- 
torical categories (by historical categories 
I mean those ideas which permit men to 
think historically: crisis, apogee, decline, 
period, epoch, etc.). 

1. One of the first indications of this 
new historical dimension is the fact that 
there are several civilizations. From the 
point of view of progress there is one sole 
race of men; from the viewpoint of the 
history of civilizations there are several. 
These two interpretations are not mutu- 
ally exclusive but in a sense are super- 
imposed one on the other. 

Of what does each of these races of men 
consist? A historical-geographical com- 
plex which has its boundaries, albeit not 
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clearly defined, and in any, its vital cen- 
ters, its areas of influence, etc. A certain 
shared body of remembered history and 
a certain unity of purpose both gather 
men together in the framework of time 
and group them on a certain terrain of 
civilization. Thus the heart of a civiliza- 
tion is a common will to survival and way 
of life; and this will to survival is animat- 
ed by judgments and values. Naturally 
we must beware of reducing concrete 
judgments to an abstract table of values 
(as when we say that the eighteenth cen- 
tury has bequeathed us the idea of toler- 
ance, of equality before the law, etc.). 
These values have been lived and acted 
upon, and they must be understood 
through concrete actions in a way of living 
and working, of owning and distributing 
goods, of being bored, of having a good 
time. (Huizinga gives us a remarkable 
example of this historical understanding 
in The Waning of the Middle Ages.') 
The best proof that it is not enough to 
think of history only in terms of imple- 
ments (even in the broadest sense of the 
term) in order to understand it, is that 
there is no inherent meaning in these im- 
plements. Their meaning derives from 
the fundamental attitudes taken by a 
given civilization toward its own tech- 
nical possibilities (there are groups who 
dislike the idea of industrialization, the 
peasant class, artisans, the lower bour- 
geoisie, who resist modernization; in 
1830-32 there was an obvious reactior 
against technical advance on the part of 
the working class; in this connection see 
Schuhl in Philosophy and the Mechanical 
Age).? Thus the tool is not even useful if 
it is not valued; there is, then, a more 
profound conception of history than the 
history of techniques, which is only a his- 
tory of means; our concrete history would 
be that of ends and of means, a history of 
the purposes of man in their entirety; a 
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civilization is a temporal fashion of mak- 
ing concrete a way of life and certain de- 
sires of man. 

With this first characteristic of con- 
crete history—with these civilizing styles, 
let us say—we see categories of history 
appear which the notion of progress did 
not reveal. The first brutal fact: civiliza- 
tions rise and fall. Humanity endures 
through civilizations that perish; it is 
therefore possible to have at the same 
time a cyclical conception of historical 
periods and a linear conception of prog- 
ress; the two conceptions are on different 
levels, the first on a more “ethical” one, 
the second on a more “technical” one. Jn 
the same way that the phenomenon of 
progress is connected with the accumu- 
lation of historical experience and the de- 
positing of acquired knowledge, the life 
and death of civilizations are connected 
with the idea of the “crisis.” This point 
was cogently demonstrated by Arnold 
J. Toynbee in A Study of History® (it is 
not by accident that it was a historian of 
civilizations who came to reorganize our 
concepts of history in terms of categories 
which cannot be reduced to the technical 
level but are more closely allied to the 
life of the conscience and of the will). 
Each civilization seems to him to be 
characterized by situations which chal- 
lenge its existence (the challenge of cold, 
of the enormous size of a continent, of 
overpopulation, of religious division, of 
linguistic division, of class warfare, etc.) ; 
each challenge is like the question of the 
Sphinx: answer or you will be eaten. A 
civilization is the sum total of answers to 
these challenges. As long as there are 
creative nuclei which “answer,” the civi- 
lization lives; when it repeats its former 
answers and does not devise new solu- 
tions to meet new situations, it dies. So 
the destiny of a civilization is always un- 
certain; it can invent the solutions which 


will mean survival or not, it can stagnate, 
feed on its outworn values, and fall into 
decadence. Thus there are moments of 
slumber and of revival, renaissance and 
decadence, the search for a new way and 
resistance to it, solution and survival. 

Any historian employs most of these 
words at one time or another; usually he 
does not examine them, he only makes use 
of them; or if he defines them, it is clear 
that they do not belong to the same chain 
of ideas as ideas of progress; here the 
worst is always possible. 

Such a conception of history is obvi- 
ously much closer to the idea of history 
which Christianity presupposes, with its 
decisions and its crises. 

2. We must now correct this still over- 
simplified point of view: a civilization 
does not move forward all at once or 
stagnate in every respect. It is made up 
of several courses which we can follow, 
in a sense, longitudinally: the course of 
industrial equipment, the course of social 
integration, that of authority and public 
power, the course of arts and sciences 
(of certain arts and certain sciences), etc. 
Along each of these courses there appear 
moments of crises, of growth, of repres- 
sion, etc., which do not necessarily coin- 
cide with one another. A wave does not 
break at the same moment all along that 
shore which is the life of a people. 

Further, we should define “crisis,” 
“decadence,” “solution,” for each one of 
these courses of history; one speaks of a 
mathematical “‘crisis,’’ an economic ‘‘cri- 
sis,” a ruinisterial “‘crisis’’; the word does 
not have the same meaning in each case. 
What is remarkable is that the ‘“‘crises”’ 
of one social or cultural category have 
their own motivation and their own reso- 
lution; thus the mathematica! crisis in the 
time of Pythagoras is in large part autono- 
mous vis-a-vis general history; it is an 
internal challenge in the field of mathe 
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matics (to discover the irrationality of a 
diagonal in relation to the side of a 
square); and that crisis found a wholly 
mathematical solution; the later stagna- 
tion of this Euclidean science for the al- 
gebraists of the Renaissance has no vital 
relationship with other historical devel- 
opments. In the same way, the same pe- 
riod can bring an advance in the field of 
politics and atrophy in the field of art, as 
the French Revolution, or an advance 
in the realm of art and atrophy in the 
realm of politics, as the Second Empire. 
A “great century,” a great epoch—they 
are those where there is a simultaneous 
attainment of maturity in almost all 
fields, as the century of Pericles, the thir- 
teenth century, the Renaissance. 

What do these things show? They 
show that history which isa unity in terms 
of instrumental progress is in many ways 
a multiplicity; it is divided not only into 
civilizations and periods, in space and in 
time, but is still further divided into lines 
of development, each with its own prob- 
lems, its own crises, its own solutions. 
The total resultant which would form 
“integral” history eludes us; in some 
cases we are privileged and we discover 
the not-too-confused causalities; and the 
man who believes in systems comes up 
with heavy-handed classifications and the 
thought succession of dialectics. But 
the longitudinal motivations unique to 
each category and the transversal inter- 
ferences of one category with another 
form a fabric so tightly woven that they 
exceed the simple ‘‘dialectics” with which 
we seek to define and inclose them. For 
example, in a sense it is true that condi- 
tions in the domain of techniques govern 
all social advance, but they depend on the 
sciences, and in particular on mathe- 
matics, which in turn have been linked 
throughout history to the great Pythago- 
rean, Platonic, neo-Platonic (in the Ren- 
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aissance) metaphysics, and thus different 
histories involve each other in every way 
to such an extent that all interpretive 
systems are naive and premature. The 
conscience of an epoch is the confused, 
massive synthesis of these interconnected 
factors; it is affected by the zone of stag- 
nation, by zones of vitality, and by dis- 
continuous challenges that it does not 
see as a theoretical system of problems 
but as disparate “difficulties” (in the 
sense that one speaks of academic diffi- 
culties, of colonial difficulties) ; it feels lo- 
calized advances in certain areas of its 
collective life. The general aspect is more 
akin to a vague feeling than to a clearly 
defined concept; this is why it is usually 
very difficult to say where a civilization 
is “going.” 

3. A further sign of this concrete life 
in history is the irreducible character of 
significant historical events and personali- 
ties. We know that the old-fashioned 
historical method put undue emphasis 
on the history of battles, dynasties, 
marriages, successions, partition; history 
became lost in the arbitrary, the acciden- 
tal, the irrational. It was good that his- 
tory be seen from a loftier level, in 
sweeping geographical classifications 
(Brandel’s recent book The Mediterra- 
nean in the Time of Philip IT* is a suc- 
cessful attempt to organize material in 
this fashion), in terms of technical prog- 
ress, of social forces, of broad trends. 
But, on the other hand, there is a danger 
in pushing too far this tendency, which 
remains, however, the only way to ex- 
plain history in terms of causes and in- 
tentions; for, pushed to extremes, in 
making history intelligible it causes his- 
tory to cease to be historical by elimi- 
nating the actors who play in it and 
creating a history where nothing hap- 
pens, a history without events. 

History is historical because there are 
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outstanding actions traced upon it and 
others which leave no trace; men who 
leave their mark, others who leave none; 
a battle lost, a leader dead too soon—or 
too late—and the course of history is 
changed. Certainly fascism abused this 
“dramatic” vision of history in the sense 
of its popularization of Nietzschism and 
its fundamental irrationality; but this 
abuse must not blur the importance of 
the history of events which is in the final 
analysis the history of men themselves; 
through it man is glimpsed ‘‘in process.” 
In the same way phrases like ‘‘the home- 
land in danger,” “‘public safety,’ phrases 
embedded in the very heart of our revo- 
lutionary history, attest to this quality, 
in some sort existential, of fate or, better, 
of destiny, which characterizes the con- 
crete history of man. 

4, Still another characteristic of this 
concrete history is the prominent place 
it accords to “‘politics.”” The preceding 
remarks on the role of so-called “‘histori- 
cal” events and men lead naturally to 
this new point of view, for there is a close 
connection between the political aspect 
of history and its aspect as a medium in 
which events take place. 

It is necessary to understand the word 
“politics”: it signifies the whole of the 
relationships of men in connection with 
power: seizing of power, exercise of pow- 
er, preservation of power, etc. Power is 
the central question in politics: who is in 
command? over whom? within what 
limits? under what restrictions? It is in 
the activities which concern power, 
whether on the part of those who retain 
it or of those who submit to it, defy it, or 
scheme to seizé it, that the destiny of a 
people is enmeshed and comes to its de- 
nouement. It is through power, directly 
or indirectly, that ‘great men’ have 
their principal influence on the course of 
events; and these events are themselves 
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in large part accidents of power, such as 
revolutions and defeats (we saw in 
1944-45 that the whole of the Nazi way 
of life was jeopardized only by the defeat 
of the country where the will toward this 
way of life was concentrated). Finally, if 
we set these remarks in the context of 
our first analysis of the movement of 
civilizations which are born and die, it is 
in the political stratum of these civiliza- 
tions that challenges, crises, sweeping 
choices, are embedded. 

Of course we must not carry to ex- 
tremes the identification of the “‘dramat- 
ic,” “event-filled”’ aspect of history with 
its political aspect. We have set a limit 
to this line of thought in the preceding 
analysis of the multiple rhythms of his- 
tory which influence one another though 
their critical or creative periods do not 
coincide. The arts and sciences have a des- 
tiny which does not often coincide with 
the important historical events of the 
political world. History is always richer 
than our definition of it in our philoso- 
phies of history. 

But the scope of the “‘crises”” which we 
can call political in the broad sense is 
twofold: First, they are concerned with 
the physical fate of civilizations as well as 
their intention. They are related to life 
and death just as the maladies of individ- 
uals are to their intellectual develop- 
ment or their religious conversion; in this 
respect these ‘“‘crises,”’ if not all-envelop- 
ing, have at least a radical influence. 
Furthermore, they bring to the surface in 
the very heart of history a fundamental 
human trait: culpability. Around power 
spring up the most deadly of human pas- 
sions: pride, hate, and fear. This sinister 
trio bears witness that where the great- 
ness of man is, there also is his weakness. 
The greatness of empires is also their 
weakness; this is why their downfall can 
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always be interpreted as their punish- 
ment. 

Here this analysis of history as event, 
as decision, as drama—in brief, as ‘‘cri- 
sis’—opens into a theology of history. 
It opens up in this way not exclusively 
but principally because of the culpability 
of man. Let us study again the Prophets 
of Israel and the Psalms. We will find 
there, too, this theme of the pride of na- 
tions, the hatred of the wicked, the fear 
of the helpless. Egypt and Assyria, her 
powerful neighbor kingdoms, bore evi- 
dence in the eyes of Israel to historical 
error; and Israel was at fault in the meas- 
ure that she wanted to imitate their 
dreams of glory. Mary sings in the Mag- 
nificat: “He has dispelled the schemes 
which the haughty nurtured in their 
hearts. He has driven the powerful from 
their thrones and has elevated the hum- 
ble.”’ 

I think that one of the tasks of the 
theology of history would be, in the 
light of our present knowledge about the 
state and about our concentrationary 
world and with the resources of psycholo- 


~gy and the psychoanalysis of man’s pas- 


sions available to us, to return to this 
biblical judgment of those in power. But 
the greatest danger would be to ignore 
the relationship between greatness and 
culpability, which is as the piling of am- 
biguity on historical ambiguity. 

We see how essential it is in order to 
prepare the way for theology to restore to 
its place that dimension of history which 
considers the schemes of man, his deci- 
sions, his moments of crisis. Culpability 
appears in history only where there is the 
possibility of dreams of grandeur. The 
concept of progress remains on the level 
of the tool, which is in itself morally neu- 
tral; it is good, even, in so far as it stands 
for the destination cf man in creation; 
this is why a legitimate optimism is part 
of thinking concerned with progress. 
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But if we must restore to history its 
meaning as crisis to give a meaning to 
the notion of error, it must be stated in- 
versely that a theology of culpability can 
make us aware of and sensitive to this 
dramatic aspect of history which can ever 
be lost or won, an open, uncer tain history 
where opportunities and dangers are in- 
terwoven and can be at fault. A creature 
of nature cannot be guilty; only a crea- 
ture existing in history can become so. 

We touch here on one of the points 
where the existential character of things 
and their theological aspect meet. A 
dramatic vision of history has a much 
greater affinity with Christian theology 
than the rationalism of the ‘Enlightened 
Century,” or that of Hegel and Marx, 
which eliminates the very ground in 
which theology can take root—the 
ground of ambiguity. 


III. ON THE LEVEL OF HOPE 


But the Christian interpretation of 
history is not fully evoked by reference to 
decisions and crises, to the mixture of hu- 
man grandeur and culpability. First, be- 
cause sin is not the central point of the 
Christian credo, it is not even a part of 
the Christian credo. We do not believe in 
sin, but in salvation. How can our hope of 
salvation be reconciled to our interpre- 
tation of history, our human fashion of 
living in history? What new dimension 
does it add to our vision of history? 

Two words sum up the few points 
which we can make on this final level of 
reflection: ‘“‘meaning’’—‘“‘mystery”; two 
words which in a way cancel each other 
out, and yet taken together they are the 
contrasting language of hope. Meaning: 
there is a unity of meaning; it is the basis 
of the courage to live in history. Mys- 
tery: but this meaning is hidden; no one 
can define it, rely on it, draw assurance 
from it against the perils of history; we 
must infer it from such visible indica- 
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tions as we find. But this mysterious 
meaning does not annul the ambiguity 
which we discovered on the second level, 
nor does it mingle with the rational 
meaning that we found on the first. 

What justifies a Christian in speaking 
of meaning even as he takes refuge in 
mystery? What justifies him in going 
beyond the notion of ambiguity where 
history succeeds or fails, where civiliza- 
tions that come to life and perish can 
weave a thread into the fabric of prog- 
ress? Does this have an_ all-inclusive 
meaning? 

It is faith in the Lordship of God 
which for the Christian dominates his 
whole vision of history. If God is the 
Lord of individual lives, he is also the 
Lord of history; God is the center of his- 
tory in all its uncertainty, its immensity, 
and guilt. To speak more precisely, I be- 
lieve that that Lordship constitutes a 
meaning and not a supreme farce, a 
monstrous fantasy, an absurdity, be- 
cause the tremendous events which I be- 
lieve to be the Revelation are a whole 
fabric, form an entirety, are not utter 
discontinuity; there is an aspect charac- 
teristic of the Revelation, an aspect 
which does not seem absurd to us, since 
we discern in it a certain pedagogic in- 
tention through the Old and New Cove- 
nants, since the great Christian events— 
death and resurrection—form a rhythm 
which can be comprehended by what 
Paul calls “the intuition of faith.” 

That which permits the Christian to 
go beyond the discontinuity of human 
history, the apparent absurdity of that 
history which very often seems to be “a 
tale told by an idiot,” is the fact that 
this history is intersected by another 
history whose meaning cannot be com- 
prehended in terms of the former but 
which can be understood. Thus the Chris- 
tian is he who lives in the ambiguity of 
profane history but with the precious 


treasure of asacred history whose “‘mean- 
ing” he understands and with the inti- 
mations of a personal history where he 
discerns the relationship between cul- 
pability and redemption. The Christian 
interpretation of history is then a hope 
that profane history is alsc part of that 
meaning which is revealed in sacred his- 
tory, that in the final analysis there is 
only one history, that all history is sacred. 

But this interpretation of history re- 
mains an article of faith. As progress 
represents what is rational in history and 
ambiguity represents what is irrational, 
the meaning of history in terms of hope 
is a surrational one, in the same way 
that one speaks of surrealism.- The 
Christian says that this interpretation 
is eschatologic, meaning that his life un- 
folds in this time of progress and ambi- 
guity without his glimpsing this higher 
meaning, without his being able to dis- 
cover the relationship between sacred 
and profane history, or, to use the words 
of Augustine, the relationship between 
the Two Cities. He hopes that in the end 
the unity of meaning will become clear, 
that he will see that all exists in Christ, 
how the history of empires, of wars and 
revolutions, of inventions, of the arts, 
of ethics and philosophies—across gran- 
deur and culpability—are summed up in 
Christ. 

To conclude, I should like to show 
what attitudes such a faith implies. We 
can relate them to two words: meaning— 
but hidden meaning. 

First, the Christian would be he for 
whom the ambiguity and perils of history 
are not a source of fear and despair. 
“Fear not!” is the biblical command in 
the presence of history. Even more than 
fear it is despair that is exorcised here; 
for the true opposite to hope is not 
progress but, on the same level, des- 
pair, “hopelessness,” that hopelessness 
summed up in the blasphemous title, 


The Twenty Fifth Hour’ (“the twenty- 
fifth hour—the moment when all effort 
to salvage something becomes futile. 
Even the coming of a Messiah would 
solve nothing. The precise time of west- 
ern society, the present time, the exact 
moment’’). 

The Christian hope, which is also 
hope for history, is first the exorcising of 
this false prophesying. And I insist on 
the present characteristic of this appella- 
tion; Gheorghiu’s book crystallized in 
France all the ‘“catastrophism,” I 
would even say all the latent defeatism of 
a public opinion exhausted by war and 
trying to rationalize its flight from the 
problems of the modern world. What is 
involved here is the a priori credence or 
lack of credence which we accord to this 
history; yes, a priori, for confronted 
with the whole of history we cannot 
reckon up the balance; we should have 
to be on the sidelines to see the game in 
its entirety; it would have to be declared 
finished by a disinterested spectator. 
That is why the meaning of the whole of 
history is an article of faith; it is not an 
article of reason, as is instrumental 
progress, for it is the global interpreta- 
tion made by the pattern which is being 
created by the acts of men; this meaning 
can be neither verified nor concluded; its 
revelation can only be waited for as a 
gift of that grace which is powerful 
enough to turn to the glory of God all 
that is vile and vain. Starting out with 
this faith, let us hurry to the forefront of 
life! I think that there will always be 
something to do, tasks to be accom- 
plished, thus always opportunities to be 
seized upon! 

The theoretical consequences are no 
less important than the practical ones. 
Hope speaks to me of submergence in 
absurdity; hope surveys the ambiguity, 
the uncertainty, manifest in history and 
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says to me: Look for a meaning, try to 
understand. It is exactly at this point 
that Christianity breaks away from ex- 
istentialism. For existentialism, this 
ambiguity is the last word: for Chris- 
tianity, it is true, it is lived by, but 
it is the next-to-last word. This is why 
the Christian, strong in his faith, tries 
in the name of his belief in a_hid- 
den meaning to search out compre- 
hensive explanations, to embrace at 
least as a hypothesis some parts of the 
philosophy of history. In this respect 
Christianity would be nearer to Marxism 
than to existentialism, if Marxism suc- 
ceeds at least in remaining a method of 
investigation without becoming dog- 
matic. 

But here it is necessary to speak of 
the other side of this hope in theory and 
in action. Hope says to me: There is a 
meaning; look for the meaning. But she 
also tells me: The meaning is hidden. 
Having confronted the absurd, she now 
confronts the systematic. Christianity 
has an instinctive distrust of systematic 
philosophies of history which would put 
in our hands the key of intelligibility. 
We must choose between mystery and 
system. Historical mystery puts me on 
my guard against fanaticism, in theory 
and in practice, in intellectual life and 
in political life. 

It is easy to grasp the implications; 
from the mythological point of view, 
this sense of the systematic makes one 
careful to view history from several van- 
tage points, to correct one interpretation 
in the light of another in order to keep 
one’s self from having the last word. It is 
here that the Christian, it seems to 
me, avoids Marxist habits of dogmatic 
thought: Can all historical phenomena 
be classified by recourse to elementary 
dialectic? Does the historical experience 
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of the proletariat alone shape the mean- 
ing of history? Is not history richer and 
more complex than that? 

It is not a bad idea, in order to keep 
one’s self from falling into fanaticism, not 
only to view history from several ex- 
planatory perspectives but also to bear in 
mind the fact of the discoatinuity of 
problems; it is not certain that the diffi- 
culties, the ‘‘challenges,” of the modern 
world form a single system, consequently 
that they are open to solution by one po- 
litical strategy. The Americans and the 
Communists would like to bind us down 
to their radical and oversimplified solu- 
tions; let us complicate, complicate ev- 
erything, shuffle their cards; Mani- 
chaeism in history is stupid and wicked. 

Finally, it is important to bear in 
mind, always remembering our sense of 
mystery, the fact of the plurality of 
historical vocations, as much for civiliza- 
tions as for individuals; for example, we 
must not always try to attribute a visible 
usefulness to art and literature; let the 
artist be more careful to grasp the in- 
terior problems of his art than to “serve 
society’’; he will serve her without know- 
ing it if he is himself true to his own 
line of development; for the sum total of 
the meaning of an era is deeper than so- 
cial and political utilitarianism will ever 


suspect; it is perhaps ‘“‘detached”’ litera- 
ture which will have best expressed, be- 
cause more subtly, more radically, the 
needs of men in a given era than any 
literature which is trying to convey a 
“message” and to have an immediate 
influence on its time. Perhaps it will only 
have expressed the most superficial, the 
most banal, the most stereotyped aspect 
of the mind of its era. 

Faith in a meaning, but in a hidden 
meaning of history, is therefore the 
courage to believe in the profound signifi- 
cance of our most tragic history and 
therefore a sense of confidence and sur- 
render even in the heart of the battle— 
and at the same time a certain rejection 
of the systematic and the fanatic, a sort 
of open-mindedness. 

It is not bad that hope be always in- 
terlocked with the dramatic troubling 
aspect of history. It is precisely when 
hope is no longer the hidden sense of an 
apparent non-sense, when it is stripped 
of all ambiguity, that it once more be- 
comes part of a rational and reassuring 
progress, that it becomes focused on a 
lifeless abstraction. This is why we must 
remain aware of the existential concept 
of historical ambiguity which lies between 
the rational concept of progress and the 
surrational concept of hope. 


NOTES 
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THREE LEARNED PRINTERS AND THEIR UNSUNG 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


BRUCE M. METZGER* 


HEN a comprehensive history 
of biblical scholarship during 
the past centuries comes to be 


written, one will doubtless be surprised 
at the roster of names included therein. 
It is safe to predict that, in addition to 
the technically trained and ordained 
scholars, not a few will be enumerated 
who, besides being laymen, pursued their 
biblical studies as an avocation. Lest the 
names and biblical contributions of the 
following three learned printers and 
booksellers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries be forgotten today, this 
article seeks to recall in biographical and 
bibliographical fashion the debt which 
biblical studies owe to William Bowyer, 
Jr. (1699-1777), Isaiah Thomas, Jr. 
(1749-1831), and Robert Young (1822- 
88). All these were laymen, and only one 


had aspirations for full-time Christian 


work.! 


WILLIAM BOWYER, JR. 


According to Allibone’s famous and 
useful Dictionary, William Bowyer the 
younger will “long be remembered as the 


* Bruce M. Metzger, who is associate professor 
of New Testament, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
is chairman of the American Committee on Versions, 
International Greek New Testament Project; is a 
member of the Board of Directors and of the Com- 
mittee on Versions, American Bible Society; and 
belongs to the American Study Group on Work and 
Vocation, World Council of Churches. Author of 
several books dealing with the technical study of 
the New Testament, he has contributed to Collier’s 
Encyclopedia and the Interpreter’s Bible. He is edi- 
torial secretary of Theology Today and New Testa- 
ment editor of the supplementary volumes of the 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. 


most learned English printer of whom we 
have any account.’? The third genera- 
tion in a line of printers, Bowyer attend- 
ed Cambridge but does not appear to 
have taken a degree. In 1722 he entered 
the printing business with his father. 
From this time until his death he was en- 
gaged in superintending his press and 
contributing to various scholarly works 
in the way of corrections, prefaces, anno- 
tations, and the like. Indeed, the learned 
men of the day found it a great advan- 
tage to have in the person of their printer 
a scholar whose erudition and classical 
taste could rectify their errors and im- 
prove their publications? Among his 
own scholarly productions in the field of 
the classics it will be sufficient to men- 
tion two. In 1774 he published a new edi- 
tion of Cornelius Schrevelius’ Greek 
Lexicon, to which he added words (dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk) which he had 
himself collected in the course of his own 
studies. At the close of his life he pro- 
duced a new edition of Bentley’s famous 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, in- 
serting various learned remarks and 
critical comments. It is perhaps indica- 
tive of the general reputation for trust- 
worthiness and accuracy in printing 
which the Bowyer press enjoyed that for 
nearly fifty years this house printed the 
votes of the House of Commons and in 
1776 was appointed to print the Journal 
of the House of Iords and the rolls of 
Parliament. 

After publishing several editions of the 
Textus Receptus of the Greek New Tes- 
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tament (in 1715, 1728, 1743, and 1760), 
Bowyer decided to produce a critical edi- 
tion worthy of the reputation of his 
printing house. The time-honored eccle- 
siastical text of the New Testament, 
which goes back to the edition that 
Erasmus prepared “‘at breakneck speed”’ 
(as he himself confessed) from a small 
handful of late Greek manuscripts, had 
secured an almost unbroken monopoly. 
Only a few hardy souls had been brave 
enough to question the validity of such a 
universally accepted text.‘ It is to the 
credit of Bowyer that he not only ques- 
tioned the validity of the Textus Recep- 
tus but published a critical edition® which 
in many passages anticipated general 
critical opinion which was to prevail 
after the time of Westcott and Hort. By 
a system of square brackets Bowyer 
marked in his text not a few familiar pas- 
sages which lacked good manuscript sup- 
port. He thus bracketed the doxology of 
the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6:13), the peri- 
cope de adultera (John 7:53—8:11), the 
comma Johanneum (I John 5:7-8), and 
single verses (such as Acts 8:37 and 
15:34) and words throughout the New 
Testament.® 

In addition to marking some readings 
with square brackets, Bowyer departed 
in many other passages from the Textus 
Receptus by introducing into his printed 
text the reading which the better manu- 
scripts support. Here also he was a pre- 
cursor of much of present-day scholar- 
ship. To select only a few examples, one 
may note air@ for a’rots in Matt. 8:15, 
the reversed sequence of James and John 
in Luke 8:51, vids for dvos in Luke 14:5, 
BnOavia for BnOaBapa in John 1:28, xapédias 
for dvavoias in Eph. 1:18, vai for xai in 
Phil. 4:3, 6 for 6eds in I Tim. 3:16, and 
doedyeiars for in II Pet. 2:2. 
He omitted the doxology at the end of 
Romans in the Textus Receptus (Rom. 
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16:25-27) and printed it as verses 24-26 
at the close of chapter 14. 

Most remarkable of all, he introduced 
a conjecture into his text at Eph. 1:1, 
namely, Aaodixeia instead of ’Edéow (al- 
though not changing the title of the 
Epistle!). 

In many of these alterations of the 
Textus Receptus, Bowyer depended 
upon the critical judgment of Johann 
Jakob Wettstein, who had published his 
magnificent edition of the Greek New 
Testament at Amsterdam in 1751 and 
1752. Whereas, however, Wettstein con- 
tinued to print the Textus Receptus at 
the top of the page and relegated his 
judgments about the better readings to 
his footnotes, Bowyer must be credited 
with the courage of introducing many of 
the earlier and better attested readings 
into the text itself. 

The second volume of his critical edi- 
tion contains a collection of conjectural 
readings which he and various other 
scholars had suggested for the text and 
punctuation of the New Testament. Al- 
though some, as would be expected, 
boggled at what they considered the un- 
warranted license of several of these con- 
jectures, the work received the highest 
commendation from many scholars.’ In 
1767, in a letter of thanks from the pres- 
ident and fellows of Harvard College to 
Bowver for several benefactions of his to 
that college, they express themselves as 
follows: 


It is a particular pleasure to us to mention 
your very curious edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, in two volumes, with critical notes, and 
many happy conjectures, especially as to the 
punctuation, an affair of the utmost importance 
as to ascertaining the sense. This work, though 
small in bulk, we esteem as a rich treasure of 
sacred learning, and of more intrinsic value 
than many large volumes of the commentators.® 


A second edition of the Conjectures, 
with extensive additions, was separately 
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published at London in 1772 under the 
following title, Critical Conjectures and 
Observations on the New Testament, Col- 
lected from Vurious Authors, as Well in 
Regard to Words as Poiniing: With the 
Reasons on Which Both Are Founded. It 
is noteworthy that this enlarged edition 
was translated into German by Joh. 
Chr. F. Schulz, professor of theology and 
oriental languages at Giessen.’ Two 
other editions, enlarged still further, were 
published posthumously at London, one 
in 1782 and the last in 1812 from the an- 
notated, interleaved copy of Dr. Henry 
Owen. 

Several typical examples of Bowyer’s 
comments on the text of the New Testa- 
ment will reveal his acuteness better 
than many eulogies. In more than one of 
these proposals Bowyer has antedated 
similar suggestions made by modern 
scholars. An example to the point is the 
conjecture that the name “Enoch” origi- 
nally stood in the text of I Pet. 3:19, 
“Enoch went and preached to the spirits 
in prison.” Although both Moffatt and 
Goodspeed, in adopting this conjecture 


for their translations of the New Testa- | 


ment, attribute it to Rendel Harris,! it 
has a far older pedigree than was at first 
thought. As a matter of fact, it was sug- 
gested by M. R. James (in 1901)," by 
J. Cramer (in 1891), van Manen (in 
1880),!° Stier and Theile (in 1855),!4 J. J. 
Griesbach (in 1806), and G. C. Knapp 
(in 1797).1* The fountainhead of this long 
stream of tradition appears to be the 
second edition!’ of Bowyer’s Critical 
Conjectures (1772).!8 

In Acts 15:20 and 28 Bowyer pro- 
posed that the words xai rod mvcxrod and 
kal mvuxr@v be regarded as later intru- 
sions into the transmission of the text of 
the Apostolic Decree, and was inclined to 
leave them out. This is also the conclu- 
sion of J. H. Ropes in his edition of The 


Text of Acts and of Lake and Cadbury in 
their Commentary on Acts. Concerning 
the much disputed passage in Acts 1:4, 
involving gvvadifduevos, Bowyer draws 
upon a suggestion of Hemsterhusius that 
the word should be read ouvadifouévors, 
i.e., “He commanded them, being as- 
sembled together, not to depart.” This 
solution of a troublesome crux does not 
appear to have been taken into account 
by the modern scholars who have dealt 
specially with this verse.” 

One of the most attractive of the nu- 
merous suggestions regarding changes in 
the received punctuation of the Greek 
text is at Mark 14:41. The stark incon- 
cinnity of the traditional rendering of 
is obviated both by Bow- 
yer and, to come down to the present, by 
the Revised Standard Version, in taking 
the clause interrogatively: “Are you still 
sleeping and taking your rest?” 


ISAIAH THOMAS, JR. 


The life history of Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 
publisher of the first edition of the Greek 
New Testament to be issued in America, 
reads like a Horatio Alger story.”! Born in 
1749 of Welsh ancestors who had come to 
Boston as early as 1640, Thomas was a 
typical enterprising and hard-working 
Yankee. Apprenticed to a printer at the 
age of six, after only six weeks of indif- 
ferent schooling, Thomas began his up- 
ward climb that resulted in his becoming 
a member of nearly every learned society 
in the country and recipient of honorary 
degrees from Dartmouth and Allegheny 
colleges.” 

He had more than the usual adven- 
tures of childhood, once being rescued 
by a slave from drowning in a woodshed 
cistern and again being nearly drowned 
when he miscalculated his leap from a 
dock to the deck of an oyster boat. Dur- 
ing one of the celebrations commemorat- 
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ing the Gunpowder Plot (this one being 
noted as an unusually quiet and peaceful 
celebration), he was struck on the head 
by a brick thrown at the procession and 
was almost trampled to death while un- 
conscious.”* 

As the colonial printer of the fearless 
and dangerously successful Whig news- 
paper, the Massachusetts Spy,** he was 
continually in conflict with royal author- 
ities. After having been driven from Bos- 
ton by the British occupation in 1775, he 
rode with Paul Revere on the famous 
midnight alarm and fought as a minute- 
man at both Lexington and Concord. 
Proceeding to Worcester, Thomas re-es- 
tablished his newspaper (which was des- 
tined to continue until 1904) and became 
official printer for the colony’s revolu- 
tionary government. 

His printing establishment grew and 
eventually employed 150 persons and in- 
cluded seven presses, a paper mill, and a 
bindery. He printed every kind of book, 
including agricultural, legal, and medical 
treatises, almanacs, more than one hun- 
dred children’s books, numerous school 
textbooks, several editions of Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns, the first Greek gram- 
mar published in America,” one of the 
first Greek lexicons,” the first native dic- 
tionary, and the first American novel.” 
Indeed, the range and number of his im- 
prints exceeds those of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Hugh Gaine, and Matthew Carey, 
his rivals. According to the closest esti- 
mate which has been made, Thomas and 
his partners printed over nine hundred 
books as against the eight hundred of 
Franklin and his partners. It was doubt- 
less because of his typography and the 
popularity and importance of the books 
published that Franklin called him ‘‘the 
Baskerville of America.” 

Thomas was active in many philan- 
thropic and civic organizations; indeed, 


an entry in his diary in 1810 which 
enumerates these is prefaced with the 
candid appraisal: ‘Last year I held more 
offices in Society than I could attend 
to.’’*® Realizing the need for a national 
society to preserve and study the mate- 
rials of American history, in 1812 he 
founded and became the first president 
of the American Antiquarian Society. 

After collecting material over nearly 
a score of years, in 1810 Thomas pub- 
lished his monumental History of Ameri- 
can Printing, a work which withstood 
time better than any other historical 
work of its generation. Until 1936 it re- 
mained the best general history in its 
field, and it will never be superseded as 
the most important single source relating 
to the early history of printing in 
America.”* 

This enterprising printer and book- 
seller, sensing that the market called for 
an edition of the Greek New Testament, 
issued the editio prima Americana in 
1800. The book is a duodecimo of 478 
pages. The title-page is as follows: 

H KAINH | AIAOHKH.| Novum | Testa- 
mentum. | Juxta exemplar Joannis Millii ac| cu- 
ratissime impressum. | [Ornament—a caduce- 
us with cornucopias at the sides.] | Editio prima 
Americana. | Wigorniae, Massachusettensi: | 
Excudebat Isaias Thomas, Jun. | Singulatim et 


numerose eo vendita officinae suae, | April— 
1880. | 


It has one page of accessory material 
preceding the Greek text, namely “A 
Chronological Table of the Books of the 
New Testament,” concluding with a 
statement that it has been “‘carefully and 
faithfully collected from the writings of 
the famous Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, 
D.D.” (The name ‘Nathanael’ is here 
misspelled.) This table is signed ‘‘Caleb 
Alexander.”’ Caleb Alexander (1755- 
1828) was a native of Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and was graduated from Yale 
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College in 1777. During his pastorate at 
Mendon he pursued scholarly ways, pre- 
paring two Latin grammars and a Greek 
grammar.*° It was doubtless at this time 
that Thomas secured his services to su- 
pervise the preparation of a Greek New 
Testament. 

Although the title-page professes that 
the Greek text accurately reproduces 
that of John Mill, this is not entirely true 
to fact, for in a score of passages the edi- 
torial work of Alexander is discernible. 
In a comparison with the various editions 
of the Greek Testament issued by Beza 
and by the Elzevirs, Isaac Hall con- 
cluded that Alexander, in a somewhat 
eclectic fashion, chose a variant now 
from this edition and now from that. 
Externally the work bears many resem- 
blances to the various editions of Bow- 
yer. In fact, the title of the [Alexander-] 
Thomas edition reproduces exactly, line 
for line, word for word, and style for style 
of type (except only as to date and names 
and place of publisher) the title-page of 
the 1794 Bowyer edition.* Like the 
Bowyer edition it also contains a chrono- 
logical table of the dates of the New 
Testament books. Although there are 
slight differences as to length and dates 
between the two lists, it is likely that 
Alexander found more than one hint in 
the table of Bowyer’s edition. 

Hall has discussed still another point 
of similarity between the Bowyer edition 
of 1794 and this editio prima Americana. 


The subscriptions to the Epistles copy those 
of Bowyer (or Mill at second hand) exactly, 
even to giving the numbers of the orixoe in 
the various books...,and that partly in 
Greek numerals and partly in Greek words, 
just exactly as Mill and Bowyer gave then— 
with only one difference. That cifference is, 
that these numbers are wanting in the sub- 
scriptions to 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 
Thessalonians, and Titus; evidently because in 
each of these cases one of the Greek numerals 


was the koppa or sampi; characters for which 
Thomas probably had no type, nor an editor 
bold enough to spell out the numbers in words.*8 


ROBERT YOUNG 


Born in 1822 at Edinburgh, Robert 
Young received his education at private 
schools until he was sixteen years of age, 
after which he spent seven years (1838- 
45) as an apprentice in the printing busi- 
ness. He manifested a flair for languages 
and, using his spare time, studied various 
Semitic languages, including Arabic, bib- 
lical and talmudic Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, and Syriac. On beginning 
business in 1847 as a printer and book- 
seller, he proceeded to publish a variety 
of works intended to promote the study 
of the Old Testament and its ancient 
versions. 

The first was a Hebrew edition with 
English translation of Maimonides’ 613 
Precepts. Soon to follow were editions of 
the Aramaic portions of the Bible (Dan. 
2:4—7:28 and Ezra 4:7—7:26) with 
corresponding Greek, Syriac, and rab- 
binical Hebrew parallels; an edition of 
the Pirke Aboth; a Hexaglot Pentateuch 


. with the Hebrew text and the corre- 


sponding Samaritan text and version, the 
Targum, Peshitta, and Arabic of Saadia 
Gaon, arranged in interlinear fashion; 
and the Prophecy of Obadiah in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic versions, 
also arranged interlinearly. 

His little booklet entitled Christology 
of the Targums is a selection of passages 
from the Hebrew Bible which were re- 
garded as messianic, with the parallel 
Aramaic text from the Targums of 
Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan. All the 
te.:ts are translated into English. 

A series of pamphlets designed to as- 
sist the student in learning various lan- 
guages came from his press, including a 
half-dozen vocabularies or so-called 
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“root-books” of the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Samaritan, Syriac, Greek, and Latin 
languages, which profess to contain every 
root in each, in alphabetical order, with 
English explanations; a Rabbinical Vo- 
cabulary with List of Abbreviations and an 
Analysis of the Grammar, Adapted Ex- 
pressly for the Mishna and the Perushim; 
and complete paradigms of the regular 
and irregular verbs in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Samaritan, and Syriac. 

Besides these more or less academic 
ventures, Young published a series of 
literary curiosa. For example, from the 
Finnish Kalevala, which had been col- 
lected in coherent form for the first time 
by Lénnrott in 1835, Young published in 
Finnish A Song of a Finlandian Country 
Girl, with translations into Hebrew, 
Samaritan (both ancient and modern), 
Aramaic, Syriac, and English. He also 
rendered the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism into Arabic, Dutch, 
French, Gaelic, German, Greek, Italian, 
Latin, Portuguese, Samaritan, Spanish, 
and Syriac. Even more of a literary curi- 
osity is his /sraelitish Gleaner and Biblical 
Repository, a quasi-periodical (no date) 
which contains a medley of rare and un- 
usual poems, tales, epitaphs, inscriptions, 
and other material in Hebrew (ancient 
and modern), English translations from 
the Targums on Ruth and the Song of 
Songs, and translations into Hebrew of 
sayings of Socrates, Odes of Horace, 
snatches of Shakespeare, and various 
moralizing aphorisms. There is also the 
beginning of a “List of Syriac Mss. in 
British Museum” (pp. 221-24), compre- 
hending a quite unsatisfactory check-list 
of thirty-three items, which concludes 
with the promise that the list would be 
continued. 

This period in Young’s life came to a 
close in 1856, when he went to India as 
a literary missionary and became super- 


intendent of the Irish Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press at Surat. During the five years 
which he spent there he published a siz- 
able Gujarati Grammar and Exercises and 
translated the First and Second Books of 
Chronicles into Gujarati. It was proba- 
bly at about this time also that Young 
published a small brochure of eight 
pages, entitled Essential Unity of the 
Sanscrit and Shemitic Roots, containing 
one hundred examples of presumed par- 
allels between Sanskrit and Hebrew 
words. 

Upon his return to Scotland in 1861 
Young undertook a series of publications 
designed to assist the Fnglish reader to a 
better understanding of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures. In 1862 he issued a lit- 
eral translation of the entire Bible (pub- 
lished in a revised edition in 1887, which 
was reissued by Funk and Wagnalls in 
1911), in which he sought to rectify cer- 
tain real and imaginary errors of previous 
translations. Among its good points, 
which only recently have been imitated 
by other editors of the Bible, are his 
printing of poetical passages in the Old 
Testament (prophets as well as Psalms) 
as poetry; his subordination of verse divi- 
sion by using small type for the verse 
numbers; his grouping of material into 
paragraphs; and his use of quotation 
marks in direct discourse. Certain other 
particulars are noteworthy. For ex- 
ample, with Rashi, Young recognized the 
first word of the Bible to be a construct 
form and therefore translated the open- 
ing verse: “In the beginning of God’s 
preparing the heavens and the earth.” In 
Psalms 100:3 he followed the qtré and 
rendered: “He made us and we are his.”’ 
In Isa. 9:3 (Heb. 9:2) he omitted the 
senseless negative of the King James 
Version, translating: ‘“Thou hast multi- 
plied the nation, thou has made great its 
joy.” In the New Testament he also hit 
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upon several more accurate renderings 
than are in the King James translation, 
especially by taking into account the 
presence or absence of the definite ar- 
ticle. Thus in Matt. 2:4 Herod inquires 
of the scribes where “‘the Christ”’ should 
be born. He also renders the word a&yyeXos 
as “messenger” or “heavenly messen- 
ger.” 

On the other hand, the translator’s 
idiosyncrasies also appear. Thus, rebel- 
ling against the current understanding of 
the function of the waw-consecutive, he 
refused to admit any deviation from ren- 
dering a perfect tense in Hebrew as a 
past tense in English, and an imperfect 
tense in Hebrew as a present or future in 
English. Needless to say, this simply 
makes nonsense of a great portion of the 
Old Testament. With regard to the New 
Testament, he unfortunately translated 
the Greek Textus Receptus. 

In addition to his translation, Young 
issued in 1865 a Concise Commentary on 
the Holy Bible, Being a Companion to the 
New Translation of the Old and New 
Covenarts. This is a book of nearly 800 
pages of fine type in two columns, de- 
signed in great part to give the reasons 
for his disagreeing with the King James 
translation. 

In the field of textual criticism he is- 
sued a list of Variations of the Alexan- 
drian, Vatican, and Sinaitic Manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible. . 

Of all his biblical studies,** however, it 
is undoubtedly his Amalytical Concord- 
ance of the Bible which has been the most 
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widely disseminated. In this work he lists 
the words of the King James Version in 
alphabetical order, arranged under their 
Hebrew or Greek original. Regarding the 
concordance as the practical outcome of 
forty years’ study of the Scriptures, 
Young expended thousands of pounds in 
the printing of it, besides three years of 
labor, night and day, in carrying it 
through the press. First published in 
1879, it was reprinted both in many 
authorized and in pirated editions.* It 
was corrected by Professor William B. 
Stevenson in 1902, who added, with 
minor supplements, Young’s separately 
published Hebrew and Greek Indexes. In 
1936 the twentieth American edition ap- 
peared with a supplement by Professor 
William F. Albright on “Recent Dis- 
coveries in Bible Lands.” 


In conclusion, it is evident that bibli- 
cal scholarship is deeply indebted to 
these three learned printers. Famous for 
many reasons, not least for his critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament 
with appended conjectures, the name of 
William Bowyer is worthy to be uttered 
in the same breath with those of the 
Stephanus and Aldine dynasties of print- 
ers. Through Isaiah Thomas, copies of 
the Greek New Testament were made 
available for generations of scholarly 
ministers in Colonial America. Amid 
many more or less ephemeral curiosities 
of oriental scholarship, Robert Young's 
Concordance has proved of value to tens 
of thousands of Bible readers. 


NOTES 


1. Robert Young served from 1856 to 1861 as a 
literary missionary and superintendent of the mis- 
sion press at Surat, India. He had aspirations for 
academic position and “‘put in’’ for the position of 
professor of Hebrew and oriental languages, New 
College, Derry, offering among his credentials a 
pamphlet entitled Testimonials in Favor of Mr. 
Robert Young, Candidate for the Chair of Hebrew and 


Oriental Languages, New College, Derry (1860). This 
pamphlet of fourteen pages contains testimonials 
to Young’s linguistic abilities written by some of 
the leading academic and ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the time. Eleven years later he sought the chair 
of Hebrew at the University of St. Andrews (so 
Dictionary of National Biography, LXIII, 390). He 
was successful in neither of these applications. 
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2. S. Austin Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of 
English Literature, 1 (Philadelphia, 1871), 229. 

3. A very full account of Bowyer’s editorial la- 
bor of this sort is found in John Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (9 vols., 1812- 
15); continued as Jllustrations of Literary History 
(7 vols., 1817-48). 

4. One of the earliest of these appears to have 
been a Presbyterian minister named Daniel Mace. 
In 1729 he published at London a New Testament 
in Greek and idiomatic English in two volumes, 
“containing the original text corrected from the 
authority of the most authentic manuscripts’’ (see 
H. McLachlan, ‘“‘An Almost Forgotten Pioneer in 
New Testament Criticism,’’ Hibbert Journal, 
XXXVII [1938-39], 617-25). 

5. Novum | Testamentum | Grecum, | ad _ fidem| 
Grecorum solim codicum mss., nunc primim ex- 
pressum,{adstipulante Joanne Jacobo Wetstenio:| 
juxta sectiones Jo. Alberti Bengalii|divisum;|Et 
nova interpunctione szpius illustratum. | Accessere | 
in altero volumine|emendationes conjecturales | 
virorum doctorum undecunque collectz. | Londini, | 
cura, typis, et sumptibus G. B. [i.e. Guilelmi Bowyer], 
MDCCLXIII. | Pp. iv, 278. The second volume 
contains the following title-page: Novi| Testamenti| 
volunen alterum: | complectens | epistolas | aposto- 
licas, |cum | apocalypsi |S. Joannis. | Accessere |emen- 
dationes conjecturales. | vol. II. | Pp. *279, *280, 
280-488. Both volumes are duodecimo. A synoptic 
table of readings differing from Mill’s text is on 
pp. 464-75. On page 476 (‘‘ne vacet pagina,’’ as 
Bowyer quaintly introduces it) he gives a table of 
dates of the Passover starting from a.D. 26. This 
page concludes with a bold ‘‘Frnts.’’ On pages 477- 
88, however, Bowyer adds a ‘“‘p.s.’’ showing where 
Old Testament quotations in the New Testament 
differ from either the Septuagint, or from both the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint. In 1783 a second edition 
of the Greek text appeared, in handsome quarto 
format (vii+460 pp.). 

6. In the Book of Revelation (for which Erasmus 
used only a single manuscript) Bowyer is most liberal 
with square brackets. 

7. See quotations from favorable reviews cited 
by Allibone, of. cit., p. 230, especially the full text 
of the (anonymous) review in the Monthly Review; 
or, Literary Journal, XXX (London, 1764), 300. 
For a modern appraisal see Caspar René Gregory, 
The Canon and Text of the New Testament 
(New York, 1907), p. 449. On the other hand, 
the contemporary Bishop Warburton took of- 
fense at certain parts of the work; see John 
Nichols, Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of 
William Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A. (London, 1782), 
pp. 432-39. So recently as at the close of the 
nineteenth century, Scrivener (or his editor, Miller) 
refers in connection with Bowyer to ‘‘the utter 
fruitlessness of the attempt to illustrate Scripture 
by ingenious exercise of the imagination’’ (F. H. A. 
Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 


the New Testament, ed. Edward Miller, II [4th ed.; 
London, 1894], 245, n. 1). 

8. The full text of the letter is given by Nichols, 
op. cit., pp. 405 f. 

9. Johann Christoph Friedrich Schulz, Kon- 
jekturen tiber das Neue Testament, suerst gesammelt 
von Wilhelm Bowyer. Aus dem Englischen der swoten 
Ausgabe tiberset2zt und durchaus mit Zusdtzen und 
Berichtigungen bereichert, Vol. I (Leipzig, 1774) 
and Vol. II (paged continuously with the first) 
(Leipzig, 1775). 

10. Moffatt and Goodspeed doubtless refer to 
Harris’ articles in Expositor, Ser. 6, IV (1901), 346- 
49; V (1902), 317-20; and VI (1902), 378-90. Com- 
pare George Farmer’s comment in Expositor, Ser. 6, 
VI (1902), 377-78. 

11. Expositor, Ser. 6, V (1902), 318. 

12. J. Cramer, ‘‘Exegetica et Critica,’’ Nieuwe 
bijdrangen op het gebied van godgeleerdheid en wijsbe- 
geerte, VII (1891), 130. 

13. W. C. van Manen, Conjecturaal-Kritiek, toege- 
past op den tekst van de schriften des Nieuwen Testa- 
ments (Verhandelingen...Teylers godgeleerd ge- 
nootschap, n.s. IX, 1 [Haarlem, 1880]), p. 339. 

14. R. Stier and K. C. W. Theile, Polyglotten- 
Bibel, IV (Bielefeld, 1854), 490. 

15. J. J. Griesbach Novum Testamentum Graece 
(Halle and London, 1806). 

16. In the ‘‘Sylloge notabiliorum aut celebratio- 
rum conjecturarum mutanda lectione in N.T.”’ of 
his Novum Testamentum Graece (Halle, 1797). 

17. In some quite inexplicable way several schol- 
ars refer the conjecture to the first edition of 
Bowyer (1763); so, e.g., Farmer (see n. 10 above); 
Karl Gschwind, Die Niederfakrt Christi in die Unter- 
welt (Miinster/W., 1911), p. 15; Urbanus Holz- 
meister, Commentarius in Epistolas SS. Petri et 
Iudae apostolorum (Paris, 1937), Part I, p. 310; 
E. J. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament 
Transiation (Chicago, 1945), p. 196; Werner Bieder, 
Die Vorstellung von der Hollenfahrt Jesu Christi 
(Ziirich, 1949), p. 97. It is a fact, however, that 
neither the Greek text nor the section devoted to 
Critical Conjectures in the edition of 1763 contains 
the slightest mention of this emendation. 

Who it was that suggested this conjecture to 
Bowyer (who marks it with the enigmatic siglum 
‘‘S’’) appears to be quite an insoluble problem; for a 
discussion see Harris, Expositor, Ser. 6, VI (1902), 
387-88. Although Nestle in his pocket edition of 
the Greek Testament (20th ed., 1950) identifies the 
originator of the conjecture as ‘“‘Schulz,’’ such a 
proposal is difficult to reconcile with the fact that 
in his German translation of Bowyer, Schulz does 
not inclose the conjecture within square brack- 
ets, which he says he always uses to indicate his own 
additions to Bowyer. 

In order to prevent further misunderstanding, 
it should be mentioned that both Harris and 
Bieder, opp. cit., misspell Schulz’s name ‘“‘Schultz’’ 
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and E. G. Selwyn misspells it ‘‘Schiiltz’’ (The First 
Epistle of Peter, London, 1946, p. 198, col. a). 

18. The validity of the conjecture, it goes with- 
out saying, is not increased by the multiplicity of 
the scholars who repeat it. In this case, the intro- 
duction of a new subject in verse 19 (‘‘Enoch’’) dis- 
turbs the otherwise smooth context. Harris himself 
acknowledges this when he confesses, ‘‘It must not 
be forgotten that when the emendation is made in 
the text, something has still to be done to restore 
continuity to the argument,’’ Side Lights on New 
Testament Research (London, 1908), p. 209 n. A 
conjecture which introduces an inappropriate and 
harsh transition into a passage which was perfectly 
consistent before can scarcely be correct. See also 
Carl Clemen’s criticism of Harris’ proposal, in 
Expositor, Ser. 6, VI (1902), 316-20, and Selwyn’s 
objections, op. cit., pp. 197 f. 

19. Being respectively The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, III, Part I (London, 1926), 265-69, and 
ibid., IV (London, 1933), 177 and 181. 

20. E.g., W. H. P. Hatch, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XXX (1911), 123-28; C. R. Bowen, 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
XIII (1912), 247-59; and H. J. Cadbury, Journal 
of Biblical Literature, XLV (1926), 310-17. 

21. See, inter alia, Clifford K. Shipton’s racy 
recital in his Jsaiakh Thomas, Printer, Patriot and 
Philanthropist, 1749-1831 (Rochester, N.Y., 1948). 

22. Annie R. Marble, From ’Prentice to Patron: 
The Life Story of Isaiah Thomas (New York, 1935). 

23. Shipton, op. cit., p. 4. 

24. In several respects the Spy attempted to 
attract the interest of various types of readers. It 
had an acrostics column and a poet’s corner, and, 
had Thomas ever shown any sense of humor, one 
would recognize in the cuts which he supplied. to 
advertisers the obvious origin of the newspaper 
comic strip. The fashion notes appear to be de- 
liberately archaizing, as may be judged from the 
following item on the use of cosmetics (borrowed 
from Tertullian and Cyprian): ‘‘They who colour 
their locks with red and yellow begin to prognosti- 
cate what colour their hair shall be in hell. They 
who colour their faces otherwise than God hath 
created them, let them fear, lest when the Re- 
deemer cometh he will not know them,’’ quoted by 
Shipton, of. cit., p. 19. 

25. This was Caleb Alexander’s Grammatical 
System of the Grecian Language (Worcester, 1796). 
For a facsimile of the title-page see Charles Lemuel 
Nichols, Bibliography of Worcester: A List of Books, 
Pamphlets, Newspapers and Broadsides, Printed in 
the Town of Worcester, Massachusetts, from 1775 to 
1848 (Worcester, 1899), facing p. 58. 
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26. This was a reprint of Bowyer’s edition of 
Schrevelius’ Lexicon, ‘‘editio XTX, et prima Ameri- 


‘cana, prioribus auctior et emendatior’’ (Worcester 


and Philadelphia, 1808). 

27. The Power of Sympathy, attributed to William 
Hill Brown. 

28. The Diary of Isaiah Thomas, 1805-1828 
(Worcester, 1909), I, 79-80, being Transactions and 
Collections of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Vol. TX. 

29. The History of Printing in America, with a 
Biography of Printers, and an Account of Newspapers 
..., 2nd ed., with the Author’s Corrections and Addi- 
tions (Albany, N.Y., 1874), being Archaeologia 
Americana: Transactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Vols. V and VI. 

30. See n. 25 above. 

31. Isaac H. Hall, American Greek Testaments: A 
Critical Bibliography of the Greek New Testament as 
Published in America (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 11. 

32. This fact is pointed out by Hall, of. cit., p. 9. 

33. Hall, op. cit., p. 10. 

34, About a score of other publications must be 
omitted for want of space; their titles can be found 
in Philip Schaff’s Encyclopedia of Living Divines and 
Christian Workers (New York, 1887), s.v. This is to 
be supplemented by Young’s own list in the rear of 
his translation of the Bible, rev. ed. See also the 
following footnote. 

35. In the supplementary list referred to above in 
n. 34, Young laments his financial losses in the 
publishing business, concluding with a reference to 
“the infamous reprint of the ‘Anaiytical Concord- 
ance’ in New York, which was offered at such a low 
price as not only to stop the sale of the author’s 
edition, but to bring the Pirate himself to bank- 
ruptcy. Another party, also in New York, having 
bought the printed [sic] plates, finally sold them to 
the author, but without mentioning that they had 
printed a very large edition beforehand!!! No re- 
dress!!!’ 

It may be mentioned here that, according to in- 
formation in the same list, Young had many other 
works in manuscript form, awaiting money to see 
them through the press. These included an abridg- 
ment of Buxtorf’s Targumical Lexicon; Poole’s 
Synopsis of Biblical Criticism ... on the New Testa- 
ment (about 10,000 pages); an analytical concord- 
ance to the ‘‘Revised’’ New Testament; a Hebrew 
lexicon with all the varied renderings of the Greek 
Septuagint; a grammatical analysis of the Greek 
Testament (1,342 pages); and a Hebrew con- 
cordance (after the Englishman’s) with all the Greek 
Septuagint renderings in the margin. Where these 
manuscripts are now the present writer has no 
knowledge. 
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THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


FRED BERTHOLD, JR.* 


with God, from which I am pre- 

vented by my bodily existence, that 
I die because I cannot die.” This is sub- 
stantially, though not literally, the way 
in which St. Teresa of Avila reports one 
aspect of her religious experience. She is 
endeavoring, at the command of her 
spiritual director, to explain what she 
calls her ‘‘manner of prayer.”’ But what 
does she “explain”? What does this 
experience mean? 

I might try to explain this experience 
in something like the following way: Ob- 
viously this is a case of anxious desire. 
We understand anxiety by means of 
clinical observations and are able to lay it 
down as a principle that this type of 
anxious desire is always a kind of sub- 
stitute wish replacing some instinctual 
wish which is unacceptable to the con- 
scious self. Therefore, this experience is 
to be explained as a sublimation of in- 
stinctual energy which has taken the 
form of religious “wishful thinking.”’ 

Or I might say: God has revealed 
Himself to this soul in such a delectable 
way that she can no more rest content 
with anything less than Him. This 
anxiety is, therefore, a “divine anxiety” 
and is to be understood from the nature 


I AM so anxious to enjoy full union 


* Fred Berthold, Jr., assistant professor of reli- 
gion at Dartmouth College, is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary (B.D.). He is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Chicago. 

After study at the University of Chicago and a 
year’s study at Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary, he taught religion and phi- 
losophy for one year at Utica College of Syracuse 
University and then was called to teach religion at 
Dartmouth College. 


of God and the nature of the soul. No 
merely earthly experience can be com- 
pared with it. 

There appears to be no a priori reason 
why either of these types of explanation 
might not be applied to the experience. 
But they seem to be quite different kinds 
of explanation, the one psychological and 
the other theological or ontological. How, 
then, are these types of explanation re- 
lated to one another? Is it possible that 
both explanations are true? If so, how 
are these two types or aspects of truth 
related to one another; or must we mere- 
ly assert a dualism? Or can we reduce 
our explanation to one or the other, 
which is more basic, which supplies the 
“real”? explanation? Whatever solution 
one accepts to these questions, it seems 
clear that, in terms of meaning, the 
psychological and theological explana- 
tions are distinguishable. 

It is my thesis that those writers who 
have been most influential in the attempt 
to understand the data of religious ex- 
perience have not, in practice, dis- 
tinguished clearly between the psycho- 
logical and the theological meanings of 
religious experience but have rather 
tended to confuse them; and I would 
argue, furthermore, that clarity as to 
meaning must precede any adequate 
theoretical understanding of religious ex- 
perience. 

We are confronted in our time with 
an astonishing fact, namely, that the 
analysis of religious experience is being 
carried forward by various empirical sci- 
ences, especially psychology, while, at 
the same time, precisely that “science”’ 
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which might be supposed to have the 
greatest interest in this undertaking re- 
gards it with increasing suspicion. There 
seems to be a growing feeling among 
theologians that the category of ‘“‘re- 
ligious experience” is either unfruitful or 
dangerous for theology. 

So far as the corpus of contemporary 
thought is concerned, is the meaning of 
religious experience to be left to the 
none-too-tender mercies of psychologists? 
Can it be maintained that the study of 
religious experience has no significant 
contribution to make to theology? Is 
modern man to be divided within him- 
self in his attempts to understand re- 
ligion, acknowledging the right of psy- 
chology to extend its study of human 
experience into the realm of religion 
and yet holding this “profane” study in 
a separate compartment of his being so 
that it may not touch his theological 
convictions? 

I do not think that what follows will 
settle all these questions. But it may pro- 
vide a perspective from which the cur- 
rent confusion may be viewed, and, I 


think, suggest a partial remedy. It will be, 


argued that the confusion is largely due 
to the attempt (usually unconscious) to 
insinuate ontological conclusions into 
what is essentially psychological analy- 
sis. This has been done both by those 
sympathetic and by those unsympathetic 
to religion. Some suggestion of a remedy 
may be found in the proposal of a phe- 
nomenological approach to the meaning 
of religious experience, an approach in 
which the psychological 2d the onto- 
logical levels of meaning are both dis- 
tinguished and related. 

We may. begin with the point made 
by those theologians who reject “re- 
ligious experience” as a basic category 
for theology. Karl Barth is an excellent 
spokesman for them. Barth does not take 
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the position that religious faith does not 
make an impact upon human experience. 
This, indeed, would be absurd; but this 
position has been attributed to Barth by 
those who oppose him blindly. What 
Barth objects to is making ‘“‘religious ex- 
perience”’ the principle of knowledge in 
Christian dogmatics. For this assumes 
that there is continuity between the gen- 
eral structural laws of the human con- 
sciousness and that which is the object 
of religious faith, i.e., that 

the Church and faith are to be understood as 
part of a larger essential context, and dogmatics 
as part of a larger scientific problem-context, 
from the general structural laws of which we 


are to read off its special epistemological condi- 
tion, and recognize its special scientific claims. 


This kind of theology would first 
analyze man’s experience to find those 
tendencies, the development or expres- 
sion of which must constitute any actual, 
historical instance of religious piety. 
Barth has especially in mind Schleier- 
macher’s analysis which discovers in 
man’s “immediate  self-consciousness”’ 
or ‘‘feeling”’ both the necessary presup- 
position of any religious faith and the 
essential clue to an understanding of 
that faith.2 This would imply that an 
analysis of religious experience or self- 
consciousness supplies the categories 
necessary to explain religious faith, in- 
cluding the object of faith. In short, one 
finds by an essentially psychological anal- 
ysis an ontological knowledge of the ob- 
ject of faith. Faith becomes a mode of 
human consciousness, and is to be under- 
stood as a particular “determination of 
man’s reality, as piety.””* The Christian 
faith, or any other, becomes a particular 
realization of something ‘universally hu- 
man,” known in its essence by an 
analysis of man’s experience. 

Barth rejects all this, because he 
argues that what is found within man’s 
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experience in this way is mot what 
Christian theology would point to. 

Modernist thought knows nothing finally 
about the fact that man in relation to God 
has constantly to be letting something be said 
to him, constantly to be listening to something, 
of which he is constantly not yet aware and 
which in no circumstances and in no sense he 
can say himself. Modernist thought hears man 
answer without anyone having called him. It 
hears him talk to himself.4 


The true object of religious experience 
can never be contained im religious ex- 
perience in such a way that some analysis 
might comprehend it. It is always some- 
thing breaking into experience from be- 
yond. 

Certainly Barth has understood the 
evangelical faith correctly in this matter. 
Apart from any question of truth, this 
faith intends to say that God comes to 
man from beyond the circle of man’s self- 
consciousness, breaks into it, and creates 
a ‘“‘new creature.” On the other hand, 
modernist thought begins with the con- 
viction that the object of faith is discern- 
ible in the experience of faith, and 
ends, or is in danger of ending, by turning 
the object of faith into a dimension of 
experience. Man’s “talk to himself” 
about God becomes confused with God. 

Out of this discussion of Barth we 
may select this point for emphasis: The 
object of religious experience is not de- 
termined by an analysis of the psycho- 
logical contents of religious experience. 
Barth arrives at this conclusion on the 
basis of an understanding of the theo- 
centric character of the Christian faith. 
It may be useful to state this conclusion 
in the form of a more general principle: 
Psychological analysis, while it points to 
an ontology, does not supply an ontol- 
ogy. The analysis of experience cannot 
itself settle the question of ‘‘what”’ is 
experienced. 

Perhaps this principle, which for con- 


venience we may call the ‘“‘methodo- 
logical distinction” between psychology 
and ontology, may seem obvious to you. 
Yet it has been the constant practice in 
discussions of religious experience to ig- 
nore it or, what is almost worse, to 
employ it vaguely and only when con- 
venient. This point might be illustrated 
with reference to many prominent in- 
vestigators of the meaning of religious 
experience. I should like to illustrate it 
with reference to Schleiermacher and 
Freud. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) 
is often called the father of modern theol- 
ogy, for it was he who first appealed in a 
decisive way to religious experience as the 
proper subject matter of theology. His 
appeal found a ready response among all 
those who felt, as so many modern men 
have and as Schleiermacher himself did, 
that the dogmas of religion constitute 
merely its “dry bones,’’ while the es- 
sence of religion is to be found in the 
piety which underlies doctrine. This es- 
sence is defined more precisely as ‘‘the 
feeling of being absolutely dependent.’ 

An attempt to understand religion 
must, says Schleiermacher, be an _in- 
quiry into this feeling basis of religion, 
which he calls the “religious self-con- 
sciousness.” For example, he says that 
the doctrines of Christianity “‘in all their 
forms have their ultimate ground so ex- 
clusively in the emotions of the religious 
self-consciousness, that where these do 
not exist the doctrines cannot arise.’ 
The term “‘self-consciousness,”’ and more 
precisely “immediate self-consciousness,”’ 
is used intentionally to exclude uncon- 
scious states and also such “‘mediated”’ 
states as one’s idea of himself. Schleier- 
macher means to say that “the real im- 
mediate self-consciousness which is not 
representation but in the proper sense 
feeling’ is both the source of our re- 
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ligious ideas and the subject matter 
which must be studied to understand the 
“ultimate ground” of religion. He goes so 
far as to say, for example, that we can 
understand the idea of “God” only when 
we realize that it is ‘‘conditioned only by 
our feeling of absolute dependence.’’® 
There seems to be an_ essential 
ambiguity in the concept of the reli- 
gious self-consciousness as employed by 
Schleiermacher.’® Some interpreters have 
felt that he means that the “object” of 
theological knowledge is the self-con- 
sciousness itself. In support of this inter- 
pretation, one may point to the fact that 
he states that the ideal theology could 
have nothing to say directly about God 
or the world but would consist exclusive- 
ly of “descriptions of human states.’’!° 
Others have interpreted him to mean 
that theology is concerned to know the 
objective correlate given in experience, 
that is, the reality outside experience 
which is nevertheless known in ex- 
perience." This second interpretation 
seems to me to correspond with his basic 
intention. It is clear, for example, that he 


assumes that every self-consciousness im- 


plies an Other “to which we can trace 
the origin of our particular state.’’” 
Nevertheless, there is considerable ob- 
scurity on this matter. A further question 
might be asked: Even if Schleiermacher 
is seeking for knowledge of an Other 
which transcends the experience itself, is 
this Other to be known solely by a 
process of inference from the states of 
consciousness? If this is so, then theology 
would be dependent upon psychology.'® 
That Schleiermacher regards psycho- 
logical analysis as in some sense funda- 
mental for theology is beyond doubt. 
And his impact upon modern theology 
has been precisely to encourage psychol- 
ogy of religion. Yet the basic import, of 
this whole undertaking is obscured by 
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the confusion of psychological and onto- 
logical meanings of religious experience. 

The theme of this paper may be illus- 
trated with reference to a worker of quite 
a different sort, Sigmund Freud. Here we 
have not a theologian anxious to find a 
basis for recommending religion on 
grounds congenial to modern man but a 
clinical psychologist who, on the whole, 
regards religion in a decidedly negative 
way. There can be little doubt that 
Sigmund Freud has made a very great 
contribution toward our research into 
the meaning of religious experience. How- 
ever, in his case, too, it is necessary to 
ask: just what kind of meaning has been 
uncovered? 

The main contribution of Freud is in 
the realm of the psychological meaning 
of religion. In many places he is careful 
to say that this alone is his concern: “It 
does not lie within the scope of this en- 
quiry to estimate the value of religious 
doctrine as truth. It suffices that we 
have recognized them, psychologically 
considered, as illusions.”'* Freud states 
explicitly in an article of 1922 that psy- 
choanalysis does not dream of “trying 
to explain everything,” that, as “the 
science of the unconscious mind, [it] has 
its own definite and restricted field of 
work,” that it ought not to be resisted 
as if it were trying to undermine author- 
ity, morals, or religion, since, like all sci- 
ence, this would be beyond its aim, which 
is solely ‘‘to arrive at a consistent view of 
one portion of reality.” The subject of 
all his work on religion may properly be 
defined by his own phrase, “the psycho- 
logical significance of religious ideas.’ 

In undertaking this program of in- 
vestigation Freud has given us one of the 
most extensive theories as to the mean- 
ing of religious experience. His theory 
seeks to understand religion as one de- 
velopment of the mental life essentially 
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related to others by the fact that there is 
one “common ground in which the high- 
est and lowest of mental impulses have 
their roots and from which spring the 
most normal as well as the most morbid 
and erratic of mental achievements.’’!’ 
Like any good scientist Freud is seeking 
to unify under a few basic principles of 
explanation phenomena from diverse 
fields of experience. Thus the meaning 
of religious exptrience is illumined by 
the fact that the same laws of behavior 
are exhibited there as are found in the 
wide variety of behavior investigated by 
depth psychology. For example, the 
rituals of religion bear certain remarkable 
similarities to the “rituals” of obses- 
sional neurotics. Freud says in this con- 
nection: “The ceremonials and prohibi- 
tions of obsessional neurotics drive us to 
suppose that they have created a private 
religion of their own’’ and that when 
similar attempts at solving psychic con- 
flict are “carried out in a fashion that has 
binding force for the majority, [they] go 
by the name of . . . religion.’’® 

The widest generalization is reached 
by Freud in The Future of an Illusion, 
where he seeks to demonstrate that the 
essential character of religion is deter- 
mined by its origin in man’s wish for a 
supreme father-protector. Just as the 
infant is weak and needs his father’s pro- 
tection, so also is adult man weak in the 
face of nature and society and needs, or 
wishes for, a supra-human protector. 
Religion is wish-fulfilment or illusion: 
“We call a belief an illusion when wish- 
fulfillment is a prominent factor in its 
motivation, while disregarding its rela- 
tion to reality, just as the illusion itself 
does.’ This does not necessarily mean 
that religious ideas are untrue, according 
to Freud. An illusion may be true, only it 
is believed not because it is true but be- 
cause it fulfils psychic need. 


As we have noted above, Freud often 
suggests that his theory is limited to the 
psychological significance of religious 
ideas. But he is, in fact, not content to 
limit himself in this way. He pushes on 
to the assertion that religious ideas do 
not accord with reality.** To some extent 
this judgment is based upon what Freud 
would regard as a scientific view of the 
world, supported by the method and 
findings of modern science in general. 
These findings make it impossible to ac- 
cept religious ideas as true; psycho- 
analysis merely contributes a theory as 
to how these false ideas come to be ac- 
cepted and defended anyway. This is the 
line of argument which appears, for in- 
stance, in one portion of The Future of an 
Illusion. 

Yet it seems clear that, for Freud, the 
strongest argument for the falsity of re- 
ligious ideas is their essential similarity 
to neurotic formations. 

A psychologist, who does not deceive himself 
about the difficulty of finding his bearings in 
this world, strives to review the development of 
mankind in accord with what insight he has 
won from studying the mental processes of the 
individual during his development from child- 
hood to manhood. In this connection the idea 
forces itself upon him that religion is com- 
parable to a childhood neurosis, and he is 
optimistic enough to assume that mankind 
will overcome this neurotic phase, just as so 
many children grow out of their similar neu- 
roses.” 


He states, further, that the religious il- 
lusions are incapable of self-correction, 
because they have ‘‘delusional charac- 
ter.’ He seems to feel that his study is 
not limited to the psychological sig- 
nificance of religious ideas but that he 
has gained ‘‘access to the fundamental 
postulates and ultimate aims of re- 
ligion.””*4 In the latter part of The Future 
of an Illusion he carefully builds up his 
case that the wishful thinking of religion 
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is to be unfavorably compared with the 
“program of reason’’ because the latter 
heeds the limits of ‘external reality.” 

It would seem, then, that Freud at- 
tributed not only psychological but also 
ontological significance to his studies of 
religious experience. Yet he does not ex- 
plicitly make this claim. Nor does he ever 
justify passing from the one level of 
meaning to the other. This attitude is 
implicit in his work and might almost 
be stated as follows: religious ideas are 
essentially similar to neurotic wishes; 
therefore they are false. 

It is precisely my point that this bald 
logic is never stated by Freud and that, 
indeed, statements may be cited which 
both support and undermine this inter- 
pretation. It is this unclarity which 
frustrates the attempt to understand 
Freud’s contribution to the problem of 
the meaning of religious experience. 
Does he basically intend to limit his dis- 
cussion to psychological meaning? Or 
does he pronounce upon ontological 
questions? If the latter is the case, does 
he do so by virtue of certain “naturalis- 
tic” assumptions which he accepts on 
some other basis? 

Certainly the majority of theologians 
have assumed that Freud was attempt- 
ing to determine not only the psycho- 
logical but the ontological meanings of 
religious experience. As a result, they 
have tended to react so violently as.to 
forego the rich psychological insights 
which Freud offers. 

It is possible, of course, to argue that 
a correct analysis of one level of meaning, 
say the psychological, either embraces or 
leads to a correct understanding of the 
other. But this must be done consciously 
and critically, not as if it were obvious 
or as if nothing were really being added 
at all when one goes from one level to the 
other. On the other hand, it is possible 
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that a synthesis must be reached in 
some other way. 

In the light of the foregoing discus- 
sion I should like to suggest a point of 
view in which the distinguishable levels 
of meaning of religious experience may be 
related without being confused. 

We may first distinguish the level of 
phenomenological meaning.* Phenome- 
nology seeks to understand ‘“‘what ap- 
pears” to us in experience. Neither the 
“what” nor the “appearance” may be 
ignored. In all experience we come to 
distinguish the object of the experience 
from what has often been called the ‘‘sub- 
jective” side of experience, the way in 
which the experience takes place within 
the self. But this disjunction between 
“object” and ‘‘subject” is the result of 
analysis. In the experience itself the two 
are inseparable. Phenomenology seeks to 
keep the subject-object antithesis in 
abeyance, to allow the experience to 
“speak for itself” before a theoretical 
analysis is made. The justification for 
this is that the analysis must finally be 
judged in terms of its faithfulness to that 
which it is seeking to analyze, to that 


' which before analysis is not subject and 


object but is the experience itself. It is 
precisely this phenomenological task 
which has previously been too much 
neglected, with the result that partisans 
have “‘selected out” of the complexity of 
religious experience whatever could be 
used in their analyses, without remain- 
ing sensitive to the question: Does the 
experience itself contain meanings which 
my analysis has not or cannot account 
for? 

Second, there is the level of psycho- 
logical meaning. Every experience has, 
at least potentially, a psychological 
meaning. Psychology seeks to under- 
stand any experience in terms of the 
psychic processes of the one who under- 
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goes the experience. (This does not ex- 
clude reference to such things as bodily 
events or relations to other things or 
persons than the self, since most con- 
temporary psychologists would agree 
that the psyche cannot be understood as 
a self-inclosed something. We will return 
to this point in a moment.) 

In a rough, common-sense sort of way 
we know what is meant by the psycho- 
logical meaning of something. We think 
at once of “inner significance,” of the 
impact which the event makes upon such 
mental processes as memory, imagina- 
tion, desire, feeling. As a matter of fact, 
however, what i is that psychology ever 
explains is difficult to specify. This is due, 
I think, to the fact that psychology has a 
sort of double nature. It is interested in 
psychic processes. If that were all it con- 
sidered, the psychological meaning of an 
experience would be constituted by a 
kind of correlation of the psychic events 
with other psychic events. As a matter of 
fact, some such method as this is fol- 
lowed. Thus, for example, Freud finds 
the psychological significance of religious 
ideas by comparing them with similar 


~ events in the psychic history of the neu- 


rotic and by seeking to discover their 
function in the dynamic interrelation of 
aspects of the psychic life. This is, no 
doubt, the primary sense in which psy- 
chology explains anything. Although the 
psychologist has as his fixed point of 
reference the psychic life of individuals, 
however, he does not dream of trying to 
understand this part from the relations 
of the individual with other persons and 
things outside himself. Thus “fear’’ is 
understood by comparison with other 
similar psychic states, but also with 
reference to what is feared. The psycho- 
logical meaning of an experience cannot 
finally be understood merely in terms of 
psychic processes; it carries a reference to 


something beyond. This means that the 
psychological level of meaning is not self- 
contained, but drives us onward to the 
next level. 

Third, there is the level of ontological 
meaning. Every experience has, po- 
tentially at least, an ontological meaning. 
Ontology seeks to understand what real- 
ly ‘‘exists.” It seeks to understand ex- 
perience in terms of the ‘‘external real- 
ity” referred to by experience. We cannot 
easily designate the method by which 
ontology makes these judgments, since 
this is a highly controversial point. But 
ontology is inescapable, because the ex- 
perience which is to be explained refers 
to something beyond itself. Even the 
judgment that this ‘‘external reference”’ 
is an illusion is itself an ontological judg- 
ment. 

Now, I would argue not only that 
these three levels of meaning are dis- 
tinguishable but that it is useful to dis- 
tinguish them. Phenomenological mean- 
ing has a distinction lacking to the other 
two. It seeks to be purely descriptive, 
that is, merely to report what the ex- 
perience means in terms of its own sym- 
bols. The task of phenomenology may 
be performed with greater or less fidelity. 
But it does not seek to discover the 
“truth value”’ of the experience. 

The importance of the phenomeno- 
logical task is that it seeks to present 
that which psychological and ontological 
theory must explain. Both psychological 
and ontological theories are notoriously 
open to distortion, partiality, incom- 
pleteness. The validity of these theories 
may be determined by logical canons, 
without reference to the experience 
which they are intended to explain. But, 
in the final analysis, our chief criterion 
of the truth of the theories must be 
whether they are adequate to explain 
concrete experience. Our tendency is, so 
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to speak, to fly prematurely to theory. 
Phenomenology is a technique of hold- 


' ing before our gaze the stuff of experi- 


ence so that our theories may be open to 
“second thoughts.” 

We have noted the tendency to pass 
from psychological to ontological levels 
of meaning and to confuse them. A 
phenomenology would be of use here, 
for a phenomenology of experience would 
point out the dialectical polarity that 
ev.., experience purports to be an ex- 
perience of something other than itself, 
while at the same time the “other’’ is 
given only in experience. A phenomenol- 
ogy would, in other words, both relate 
and distinguish the psychological and 
the ontological. 

In particular, a phenomenology would 
make it difficult in the future to psy- 
chologize experience, by insisting that 
the “external reference’’ of experience be 
not merely explained away. Even when 
I report such an experience as “I am 
afraid,’ I do not mean to say something 
which has only psychological signifi- 
cance; for in this case the ontological 
question of the “‘self” is raised. The fact 
that experience has an “external refer- 
ence”’ is, in fact, supported not only by 
phenomenology but by the universal 
practice of psychologists. As pointed out 
above, the psychologist wishes to relate 
the psychic event to its external corre- 
late. It makes all the difference in the 
world, psychologically speaking, if a per- 
son who reports that he is afraid because 
the Nazis are after him in fact lives in a 
small midwestern town in the U.S.A. 
where there are no Nazis. 

I think that we may state it as a gen- 
eral principle: Every psychological mean- 
ing implies also an ontological meaning. 
Every psychological judgment points to 
an ontological judgment. But psychology 
itself is not ontology and cannot presume 
to make ontological judgments by virtue 
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of its principles. Obviously, in actual 
practice the psychologist relies upon 
common sense for his ontological judg- 
ments. No elaborate theory about the 
nature of reality is felt to be needed in 
order to judge that a person is psychotic 
when he insists in mortal terror that he 
is being dragged off to a fiery pit by two- 
headed pixies. 

In the case of religious experience the 
same principle holds. Psychologicai ex- 
planations ultimately involve ontologi- 
cal judgments. But in this case common 
sense does not seem to suffice. Is it or is 
it not common sense that there is an 
objective reality corresponding to the 
idea ‘“‘God’”’? The meaning c/ religious 
experience has both psychological and 
ontological aspects. But ontological con- 
clusions are not to be drawn directly 
from psychological theory. On the con- 
trary, psychological theory depends upon 
ontological judgments. It seems that 
there is no escape, by way of a psycho- 
logical positivism, from the hard and in 
many ways baffling task of ontology. 
And, of course, in the case of religious 
experience, “‘ontology’’ means “‘theol- 


ogy.” The meaning of religious experi- 


ence is, therefore, primarily a theological 
question. 

In conclusion, a word may be said 
which might seem superfluous except 
for certain tendencies in present-day 
theology which, recognizing the fallacy 
of psychologiziri¢g religious experience, go 
on to commit the fallacy of theologizing 
it. A phenomenology of religious ex- 
perience should prove effective in guard- 
ing against the notion that religious ex- 
perience is “‘above”’ psychological inter- 
pretation. For “what” we experience is 
given us only in experience. We are not 
angels but men. Even if we experience 
God, it is still human experience and 
may, therefore, be given meaning in its 
relation to other human experiences. 
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1. Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God: 
Prolegomena to Church Dogmatics (trans. Thomson) 
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7. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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the discussion of whether Schleiermacher basically 
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lent discussion of this matter is given by Wobbermin 
in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (““Hand- 
worterbuch fiir Theologie und Religionswissen- 
schaft,’’ No. 2) (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931), Bd. 5, 
pp. 170 ff. The very debate over this point illus- 
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10. Schleiermacher, op. cit., pp. 125-26. 

11. Cf. H. R. Mackintosh, Types of Modern 
Theology (London: Nisbet, 1937), p. 67. 

12. Schleiermacher, op. cit., p. 13. 

13. Since we are concerned here only to point out 
the ambiguity and the resulting confusion as to the 
kind of significance which may be ascribed to reli- 
gious experience, we need not determine this issue. 
To defend Schleiermacher from the charge of 


naiveté, however, we ought to point out that he had 
already worked out in his philosophy the view that 
“feeling”? has a genuinely noetic value. Thus his 
position would seem to be that knowledge of God as 
an independent reality is immediately given in ex- 
perience (cf. R. B. Brandt, The Philosophy of 
Schleiermacher [New York: Harper & Bros., 1941], 
pp. 98 and 110 ff.). 

14. Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1934), p. 57. 

15. Freud, ‘“‘Psycho-Analysis,”’ in Collected Pa- 
pers (London: Hogarth Press, 1950), V, 127-28. 

16. Freud, The Future of an Illusion, p. 43. 

17. Freud, “Psycho-Analysis and _ Religious 
Origins,”’ in Collected Papers, V, 93. 
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19. Freud, The Future of an Illusion, pp. 54-55. 

20. Ibid., pp. 85-86. 


24. Freud, “Psycho-Analysis and _ Religious 
Origins,”’ p. 96. 

25. Freud, The Future of an Illusion, p. 93. 

26. G. Van der Leeuw in his Religion in Essence 
and Manifestation (trans. Turner) (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 671, has stated in a most 
excellent way the nature of a phenomenology of 
religious experience and its relation to psychology 
and to ontology (metaphysics). 
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CREDIBILITY AND TRUTH 
SAMUEL THOMPSON* 


I 


F wuatT I believe is true, then it is 
| what I ought to believe. If it is not 
true, then I ought not to believe it. 
But how do I recognize truth? If I am to 
obtain truth, I can grasp it only in the 
act of belief, and yet the fact that I be- 
lieve something is no warrant of its truth. 
To test a belief requires that I compare 
it with other beliefs. But what about the 
other beliefs? Do I compare them with 
still others? If there is no end to this, 
then the whole affair seems hopeless. But 
how can there be an end? 

Whatever the final outcome, one thing 
seems sure: I can find a place to stop only 
when I discover that there are some be- 
liefs that I am unable to deny. The fact 
that I believe something to be true is, of 
course, no indication that it is true; but, 
if there is any truth accessible to me, it is 
only in belief that I can discover it. 

My inability to deny a statement does 
not mean that the statement is true, for 
my inability to deny it may be the result 
of psychological blocks which have noth- 
ing to do with the truth or falsity of the 
statement. Any criterion of truth which 
depends solely on the confidence that I 


* Mr. Samuel Thompson has been professor of 
philosophy in Monmouth College since 1926. He 
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article on Kant in the forthcoming New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names. His article, “A Paradox con- 
cerning the Relation of Inquiry and Belief,” ap- 
peared in this Journal in April, 1951. 
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have in my own mental processes is sure- 
ly untrustworthy, and nothing shows 
this to me more clearly than my own er- 
rors. So I find myself in this position: If 
TI do reach beliefs which I know to be 
true, I shall find them to be beliefs that 
I have to accept, and yet the fact that I 
find it impossible to deny a belief is no 
guarantee of its truth. 

My inability to deny a statement is no 
guarantee of its truth. It surely is not a 
sufficient condition of its truth; neither is 
it a necessary condition, for I may not 
understand what I deny. But, unless I 
am unable to deny a statement, I cannot 
recognize it as a necessary truth. 

This of itself is not an adequate test; 
it only eliminates. It does not guarantee 
what is left. It amounts to no more than 
this: that I apprehend truly as necessary 
only what I apprehend as necessarily 
true. I cannot accept as true anything 


" that I find incredible. But that I find 


something incredible does not show it to 
be false unless it is because of its falsity 
that I find it incredible. 

So far as my belief in the truth of a 
statement is controlled by the truth 
quality of that statement, my belief is 
not mistaken; so far as other factors in- 
fluence my belief, I am in danger of error. 
But how can I tell whether my belief or 
disbelief is controlled by the truth of 
what I believe or by something else? 
This is the crucial practical problem. 

The answer to this is contained in no 
formula; it is as much a moral answer as 
an intellectual one. The best practical 
solution is to use every means available 
to discover whether my belief or disbe- 
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lief is controlled by my apprehension of 
the truth or falsity of what I believe or 
disbelieve or whether my persuasion is 
influenced by something else. 

I can do only the best I can; I can only 
try my best not to be deceived. I can 
learn from my own mistakes and from 
the errors of others. I can discover the 
various ways in which I may be deceived, 
and I can find some of the motives that 
I have for deceiving myself. This, I 
think, is an adequate answer, but it is not 
an answer which removes the risk of er- 
ror. It is the way in which the risk may 
best be lessened. 

In the search for truth much depends 
upon the motives of my beliefs. The bet- 
ter I understand the motives, the better 
able I become to recognize the presence 
of motives that have no bearing on the 
truth of my beliefs. I cannot expect to 
discover and expose all the irrelevant 
motives at work within me. But the more 
I am on my guard against them, the bet- 
ter I understand how they work and can 
detect the signs of their presence, the 
more likely I am to govern my belief by 
perception of the truth. 

Belief needs positive motivation as 
well as protection from those motives 
which lead me to believe what is false, for 
in the absence of positive motivation 
there is only apathy. So, if I really want 
to have true beliefs, I need a strong and 
sincere desire to know the truth, what- 
ever it may turn out to be; and, if there 
is much likelihood that I shall find the 
truth, I need this desire above all else. 

Do I sincerely desire the truth? Or am 
I content merely to play a game, to move 
symbols and concepts here and there ac- 
cording to a set of rules? Or do I wish 
more than anything else to share the be- 
liefs of those about me and bask in the 
comfort of their approval? If I do sin- 
cerely desire to know the truth about 


myself and my world, I must accept the 
conditions that its search imposes upon 
me. I have to follow evidence and reason 
rather than wishes and fancy. But this is 
not enough; I have to reach conclusions 
that are genuinely credible. 

If my search leads to incredible con- 
clusions, then, provided I am engaged in 
a serious search for truth and am not 
merely playing a game, I must reject 
those conclusions as false, or else I must 
acknowledge that I am not yet equipped 
to appropriate the truth for myself. For 
there is a fundamental principle of all 
truth-seeking: Either the truth is some- 
thing that I can believe, that I can be- 
lieve not merely as an intellect but as a 
self and as a person, or else for me the 
whole enterprise is absurd. Either the 
truth is something that I find credible or 
else I do not have it or am out of my 
proper role in seeking to find it. 

If truth is available to me, I can ap- 
propriate it only in belief. Perhaps it is 
not available to me; that is a risk I have 
to take. I hope to find some of it; I may 
fail, but, if I do find it, I shall find it to be 
believable. 

If repeatedly I reach incredible con- 
clusions, I have to keep trying other pos- 
sibilities or give up the search. For, if I 
try to rest with the incredible, I find that 
I cannot. Something is out of joint; there 
is something wrong with the process by 
which I reach that result or else there is 
something wrong with me. I cannot ad- 
mit that there is something wrong with 
the truth. So either I give up or I reject 
the incredible as false or I set about to 
develop my comprehension. 

When I reach false conclusions, my ef- 
forts are not wasted. If the thinking that 
leads to false conclusions is serious and 
competent thinking, then every false 
conclusion is a gain. For each one shows 
me that either my thinking is confused at 
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some point or that my premises are 
somewhere false. If I can eliminate the 
error that led me to the false conclusion, 
I eliminate the error not only for that 
time but for other thinking as well. But, 
if we are to eliminate error, we must have 
a test of truth as well as mere rules of 
thinking. And we have to be serious in 
our search for truth. If we are not serious, 
we risk negligence in applying the test of 
truth to our results; we turn thinking 
into a game we play with symbols and 
concepts. 

A man is more than his intelligence; he 
is capable of love and appreciation as 
well as understanding, and quite likely 
there are objects he encounters which are 
fitted more closely to his capacity for 
love and appreciation than to his under- 
standing. 

Belief is not entirely a rational process; 
it is a function of the whole man. If our 
natures were solely rational, then belief 
would be a strictly rational process, but, 
since reason is not the whole of our na- 
ture, it is apparent that we are not made 
solely for the comprehension of truth. 
We are made also to live, to crave and 
desire, to feel and enjoy and suffer, to 
fear and hate and love. Since we are not 
made solely to think, we are not always 
able to tell whether we are thinking or 
fearing or suffering or hating or loving. 
This is a risk we have to take in our 
search for truth, and, because we have to 
live as well as think, we shall never be 
satisfied except by a truth we can live— 
and which makes our lives intelligible. 

I mean that we can be satisfied with 
nothing less than this if our thinking is 
serious thinking. If our thinking is a 
game or if it is a device to satisfy pride or 
to justify our opinions, then incredibility 
is no bar. If our thinking is serious think- 
ing, I suspect that we can be satisfied 
only if we understand that the truth is 
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infinitely more than anything we can 
understand, and that this is so will not be 
incredible to us when we grasp it. 


II 


Political, moral, and religious prob- 
lems constantly threaten us with internal 
and spiritual disruption. If we are willing 
to think and to inquire, we often find our- 
selves carried along to conclusions which 
are strange and uncongenial. We are 
frightened by what our thinking dis- 
closes and thus are made increasingly un- 
willing to think. The conflict is between 
a credibility controlled by our feelings 
and by the comfort of the familiar and 
our recognition of the duty to explore 
sympathetically what seems at the outset 
strange and repellent. We are tempted to 
use our preconceptions as the test of 
truth, and at the same time we know 
how limited and parochial they are. A 
credibility which consists in agreement 
with our preconceptions is no test of 
truth. It is rather a barrier which, so long 
as it remains, will prevent us from dis- 
covering and assimilating truth to our- 


. selves. 


The resolution of such a spiritual con- 
flict is not to be obtained merely by ad- 
vocating a greater degree of open-mind- 
edness. The matter is not so simple. If we 
look further, we shall find the real con- 
flict to be what seems a collision of 
values. The internal disruption J have re- 
ferred to cannot arise in one for whom in- 
tellectual integrity is not a prime moral 
value. It is because intellectual integrity 
seems to require the rejection of other 
values that the conflict arises. 

When values seem to collide, we have 
to feel our way with care. We cannot, 
with integrity, accept anything as true 
because of the emotional satisfaction the 
acceptance will bring if the price we have 
to pay is intellectual suicide. On the 
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other hand, we cannot rest with conclu- 
sions which our thinking presses upon us 
if those conclusions imply that ife and 
existence (including the discovery of this 
fact itself) are all meaningless or worth- 
less. Yet the solution is not a compro- 
mise; it must cut beneath the conflict and 
expose its roots. In the long run, it seems 
to be a religious answer we require, and 
its strength will lie in the fact that serious 
inquiry presupposes it. 

However we formulate the basic reli- 
gious presuppositions of life and thought, 
we always find ourselves saying, in one 
way or another, that ultimately truth 
and goodness and beauty are one Being. 
As in ourselves we feel the tension of 
values to which we are incompletely at- 
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tuned, we have to recognize that the lack 
is in ourselves and not in them. The rec- 
ognition we have of an ultimate unity is 
the reflection in ourselves of the One from 
whom we have come and to whom we 
shall return. Every incongruity, every- 
thing that baffles our understanding, 
every apparent evil and moral mockery, 
the existence of a world which it seems is 
ruled by cruelty and hatred and stupidity 
and greed—all these are but the signs of 
our own weakness and ignorance and in- 
capacity for appreciation. It is as marks 
of our finitude that they are endurable. 
If they were the defects of being itself, we 
could not endure it. What is this but to 
say that ultimate being is God and in 
God is the source of all else that is? 
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L’Existence de Dieu. By MICHELE-F. SCIACCA. 
Paris: Aubier (Editions Montaigne), 1951. 
170 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This book on the existence of God was trans- 
lated from the Italian bv Régis Jolivet. It origi- 
nated in a series of articles first published in the 
Giornale de metafisica. These were reprinted 
with additions and modifications in the volume 
Filosofia e metafisica (Morcelliana, 1949). The 
revision involved was done so thoroughly that 
no one would suspect that the work proceeded 
from a series of studies. Neither would any 
reader realize that it is a translation. The 
French is of a high literary quality—rich, idio- 
matic, and alive with a very delicate sense of 
shades of expression. 

This favorable first impression is fully con- 
firmed as reading progresses. At a time when so- 
called religious books tend to be repetitions and 
to merely leave their readers with a more tidy 
notion of the subject covered than they previ- 
ously had, yet with their problems unsolved, a 
work such as this is most invigorating. One of 
the reasons for this is the difference between the 
European intellectual climate and ours. We 
have hardly begun to know the meaning of in- 


security, suffering, death, and devastation. The. 


basic issue of human destiny is still for us a 
problem pertaining chiefly to the life of the 
mind. Our American philosophy: is still akin to 
an expedient pragmatism bordering on posi- 
tivism. European speculation, on the other 
hand, is that of souls tried to the breaking point, 
while deeply concerned with metaphysical and 
religious problems. No one could be more keenly 
sensitive to this human situation than the phi- 
losopher of the University of Genoa, as he plots 
the course of two outstanding periodicals, the 
Giornale de metafisica and Humanitas. One of his 
books, moreover, on the problem of God and re- 
ligion in contemporary philosophy, had laid 
down the groundwork for the new work now 
under consideration. 

What has been said in the preceding para- 
graph may lead one to expect another version of 
existentialism. Yet this is emphatically not the 
case. Only the original concern of the author 


may be called existential inasmuch as he feels 
constrained to bring his contemporaries face to 
face with inescapable affirmations. He would 
agree with John Baillie that men actually know 
God in the bottom of their hearts while denying 
him “with the top of their minds,” the burden 
of his argument being that men should not re- 
main thus divided against themselves. God is 
gloriously present in human experience. He is 
the very consciousness of our consciousness. The 
progress of the discursive mind toward him is 
actually inseparable from the numinous intui- 
tion which apprehends him. In other words, to 
a reverent discursive mind the Presence consti- 
tutes an invitation to pilgrimage. I know because 
I am known; I am known, therefore I am a 
knowing being. In God alone do I find the true 
foundation of my being and thinking. What we 
have here, then, pertains to both idealism and 
an ontological realism in which a constrained 
reason presents the vision already apprehended 
by intuition. 

Michele Sciacca takes a well-considered po- 
sition in the continuity of philosophical and 
theological experiences. As he comes to see it, 
his inescapable affirmations only make sense, 
nay, take on full meaning, in the light of a 
Christian message apprehended in the context 
of a sobered Augustinianism. This scholar, who 
has already published the first volume of a great 
work on Augustine, freely acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Plato. Yet he knows existence to 
be the prior fact and refuses to derive it from 
ideas. In his writing not only does Augustine 
correct and amend Plato but a mellowed onto- 
logical realism akin to that of Bonaventure re- 
fers all knowledge to God the Creator who is 
also the Author of all true knowledge. He is 
aware of Aquinas’ restatement of the Aristo- 
telian critique of Platonism with reference to 
Augustine; yet he knows well that to be Chris- 
tian by faith but Aristotelian in thought can 
only amount to a pious atheism. 

There is no eclecticism involved in’ this mas- 
terful analysis. Let us learn afresh from Sciacca 
that a great deal of our criticism must be 
ascribed to superficiality. We judge certain men; 
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by other men we are judged. Should we recover 
the greatest of all intellectual virtues, which is 
reverence, we would pause and penetrate more 
dee; ly than we usually do the altitude of the 
great masters. There are depths through which 
Thomas reaches beyond his critique of Augus- 
tine to become a truer Augustine. So also a het- 
ter informed reading of Descartes would do jus- 
tice to the late William Temyle’s jibe on the 
Cartesian faux pas. In the present volume an 
extremely well-informed reading of Descartes 
brings out most penetrating insights. And lo and 
behold, the ‘‘jerk” usually felt as one proceeds 
from medieval to modern thought is “‘absorbed”’ 
as it undoubtedly was in actual life. Henceforth 
the pure rationality of Kant vields to an intelli- 
gence truly restored to its true function, that of 
reading within. Thus an intelligibility nurtured 
by the Christian message disposes of the artifi- 
cial antinomies of pure reason by seeing through 
mere rationalism, transcending it without being 
“transcendental.” The sigh of the writer in 
which genuine thought ultimately breathes sur- 
render is a prelude to the confession of the faith 
which inspired his endeavor. 

A beautiful book which comes close to what- 
ever degree of adequacy is allowed human infir- 
mity. Truly here is a philosopher who is not far 
from the Kingdom of God. 

CAILLIET 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


‘The Doctrine of the Atonement. By LEONARD 


Hopcson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. 159 pages. $2.50. 


In his latest book Professor Hodgson has not 
attempted a history of atonement theory. Rath- 
er, he writes, ‘“My aim has been, I fear, not a 
more modest but a more ambitious one: to make 
some contribution to the course of that history 
itself”’ (p. 149). Taking the author at his word, 
therefore, we ask at once: Has he succeeded in 
his aim? That there are novel emphases in his 
formulation we shall have to agree. He shares 
with other Christian thinkers the conviction 
that God’s atoning work in Christ is deeper 
than any theory about it. He sees, too, the per- 
spectival character of any interpretation; yet he 
finds in each of the historical theories elements 
of truth. As for Aulen’s Christus Victor, he 
agrees with the fundamental idea of God’s con- 


quest of evil but regards Aulen’s Christology as 
too docetic. 

Perhaps the first of the distinctive features of 
Hodgson’s treatment is his view that the evil for 
which redemption is needed is not sim} ly sin, 
though sin is indeed “the hard core of the prob- 
lem.” The evil of the world includes ignorance, 
ugliness, and suffering, and these forms of evil 
pervaded creation before man’s appearance in 
nature (though Hodgson never makes it clear 
how he can regard ignorance and ugliness as 
problems apart from human experience). A sec- 
ond distinctive feature is the view that man is 
called to be an instrument in the redemptive 
work of God. The work of redeeming his crea- 
tion (from the evils which, Hodgson believes, 
are best understood in terms of the myth of fal- 
len angels) was begun in the atonement wrought 
through Christ. The essence of atonement is the 
assurance of forgiveness. Forgiveness is the 
means by which the individual sinner may not 
only realize his own salvation but become an in- 
strument in the redemption of the whole of cre- 
ation, for forgiveness is the one way by which 
the power of sin can be absorbed and brought to 
nothing. Man’s part in the redemptive work in 
nature is illustrated in his transforming of wil- 
dernesses into gardens, in his succor of need in 
natural calamities. Indeed, nature as it is does 
not adequately reveal the goodness of God until 
it has been touched by the redemptive work of 
man. No man, then, is an end in himself. He be- 
comes a self in order to give of himself. The 
Christian can give of himself because he has 
been forgiven “in order that he may be used of 
Christ in His work of taking away the sins of the 
world.” The church is not simply the body of 
Christ; it must serve as that body, carrying on 
his redemptive work in overcoming the evils of 
the world. Its task is to eliminate sources of cor- 
ruption through works of mercy. 

That there is much of insight and suggestive- 
ness in this little volume will be readily granted, 
and this, in this reviewer’s judgment, is far 
more important than any concern of the author 
for originality of contribution. Indeed, such con- 
cern finds rebuke in the author’s own striking in- 
terpretation of revelation (in his The Doctrine of 
the Trinity) as God’s opening of eyes to the sig- 
nificance of events in his creation. The develop- 
ment of the argument of the book is somewhat 
involved and labored and raises many critical 
questions which reach beyond the scope of this 
review, but the essential formulation must be 
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recognized, indeed, as a contribution to con- 
temporary atonement theory. 


EpwarpD T. RAMSDELL 
Vanderbilt University 


Submission in Suffering. By H. H. Row ey. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1951. 
215 pages. 


This book presents three essays by Dr. H. H. 
Rowley, a well-known biblical scholar. They 
are: “Submission in Suffering: A Comparative 
Study of Eastern Thought,” Chinese 
Sages and the Golden Rule,” and ‘“‘The Chinese 
Philosopher Mo Ti.” 

The author is a firm believer that “‘God hath 
not left Himself without witness amongst men 
of many races, and though we may find their 
witness to be ‘by diverse portions and in diverse 
manners’ we may honour their memory for their 
greatness” (pp. 143-44). As a theologian and a 
historian of religion, Rowley aims to develop a 
“truly comparative method” (p. vii). What he 
attempts is not a superficial comparison of simi- 
Jarities; rather, he wants “to examine words and 
practices in the context of all that is known of 
the individuals or groups from whom they are 
taken’’ (p. vii). Thus, he states that he does not 
attempt to reach a solution and that he is “only 
incidentally concerned with speculative discus- 
sion of the problem” (p. 1). In spite of his aim 


and method, Rowley actually engages in Chris- ' 


tian apologetics. 

In the first essay the author skilfully shows 
that mankind in different times and places has 
been concerned with the universal problem of 
“innocent suffering.’’ He shows that the major 
world religions, despite different presupposi- 
tions, have proposed several common solutions: 
“teleological solution” (p. 56), “suffering asa 
means of testing men” (p. 57), “affliction as the 
instrument of the divine reclamation” (p. 58), 
“innocent suffering as a form of service” (p. 63), 
and “vicarious suffering for the blessing of men”’ 
(p. 65). The author finds underneath al] these 
proposed solutions a common religious attitude 
of “submispion.” He insists, however, that 
Christian submission is “not a cry of resigna- 
tion to suffering, but a cry of consecration to 
service” (pp. 71-72). Therefore, he concludes 
that Christian submission is the supreme sub- 
mission. 3 

In the second essay Rowley “compares” vari- 
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ous Chinese religious and ethical notions with 
the Golden Rule. Among all the sages, he has 2 
special respect for Mo Ti, who has long been 
neglected in China and who is little known in 
the West. The third essay is devoted to the 
teaching of Mo Ti. Rowley is convinced that 
Mo Ti believed in a God who “is a God of love, 
who loves men, and desires that they should 
love one another’”’ (p. 104). “But even so,”’ says 
Rowley, “as a religious teacher he is quite inade- 
quate,”’ because Mo Ti did not call men into any 
direct relationship with God. “He neither calls 
forth their love to God, nor offers them any 
spring of divine power for the fulfilment of the 
demands he makes on them” (p. 104). Thus, 
Rowley concludes that ‘among China’s sages 
there is none who can offer a true parallel to the 
Golden Rule of the Gospels’ (p. 105). 
Actually, the author has keen insight and 
familiarity with non-Christian religions. He is 
skilful in discussing the “‘context’’ of various re- 
ligions in which notions of “suffering”? and 
“love’”’ are understood. But, in spite of his 
“comparative method,” he treats “suffering’’ 
and “Jove” as though they are independent of 
their religious contexts, and he attempts to as- 
sert the superiority of Christian notions of ‘“‘sub- 
mission” and “Golden Rule.” This is precisely 
what he tried to avoid in his methodology. 
Otherwise, this is a penetrating and provocative 
book. 
JoserH M. KiTaGAwA 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Man’s Destiny in Eternity. By ARTHUR H. 
Compton, JACQUES MARITAIN, MAUDE Roy- 
DEN, HORNELL Hart, REINHOLD NIEBURR, 
Ernest Hockinc, E. 
Park, WILLARD L. Sperry, and F. S. C. 
NortHrop. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. 
vi+238 pages. 


M. T. Garvin, a successful businessman, pro- 
vided in his will for a generous endowment for 
the delivery of lectures on the subjects, ‘“The 
Idea of God as Affected by Modern K nowledge”’ 
and “The Immortality of Man.” The printed 
record of the first nine Garvin Lectures which is 
now before us redounds to the credit of the 
executors of the will. They have been eminently 
successful in enlisting the services of speakers of 
rank and renown. Whether the editor has been 
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equally successful in finding a suitable title for 
a book on two different topics is subject to 
doubt, and we may also quarrel with him on the 
appropriateness of the arrangement. Instead of 
letting the papers on “(God and Modern Knowl- 
edge” alternate with those on immortality, it 
might have been better to make two different 
sections. But these strictures are of slight im- 
portance considering the wealth and nobility of 
thought conveyed by the volume. 

“The scientific view of the world is probably 
not as grossly materialistic as it was fifty years 
ago,”’ W. L. Sperry writes (p. 201). This is a 
note struck again and again, especially in the 
papers dealing with God. Their authors are like- 
wise in harmony with one another in taking a 
firm stand against a naturalistic interpretation 
of deity. They all, including the great scientist 
among them, Arthur H. Compton, advocate a 
Christian theism, with the possible exception of 
Charles E. Park, for whom God is “the monistic 
Princi, le of Life’’ (p. 180). Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
discussion of “Religion and Modern Knowl- 
edge’’ (pp. 117-35) deserves special mentioning 
as a clear and succinct statement of a dialectical 
theology for which the biblical] faith in God ‘“‘is 
a more adequate principle of interpretations” 
(p. 134). Religious fervor and sanely balanced 
thought happily combine in Maude Royden’s 
moving sermon on “The Idea of God in the 
Mind of Man”’ (pp. 43-75). Writing in a more 
disquisitional vein, Professor Northrop provides 
a summary of his argument in The Meeting of 
East and West. This “meeting” is not to give 
rise to a world religion but to make the existing 
religions “more passionate and intense.”’ “The 
emotional love of God and the intellectual love 
of God are each maximized and then merged” 
(p. 234). 

Turning to the lectures on immortality, we 
find among the contributors two masters of con- 
temporary religious thought. Their statements 
supplement and parallel each other. Jacques 
Maritain sees the idea of immortality rooted in 
the ontological structure of human nature. 
Man’s aspiration toward immortality, he af- 
firms, “will not’remain unsatisfied, the soul and 
body will be reunited, this same Person, this 
identical human Person whom we knew and 
loved during our evanescent days, is actually 
immortal” (p. 39). W. Ernest Hocking’s argu- 
ment follows a different line but rises to a simi- 
lar triumphant affirmation. Man’s mind, doubt- 
ridden and aghast at the spectacle of an infinite 
waste of insensate matter, is “more real than 


any such waste could be. And, seeing this, one 
apprehends at once as by swift flash of light that 
—since the more real cannot be obliterated by 
the less real—the soul that aspires cannot be 
obliterated by death” (p. 164). Finally, we wish 
to mention those curious glimpses of life beyond 
this life which Hornell Hart’s “psychical re- 
search” tries to grant us (pp. 77-116). 


KuHN 
Unitersity of Erlangen 


The Origins of European Thought. By R1cHARD 
Broxton ONIANS. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. xvii+547 pages. 
$9.00. 


The “origins of thought” are to be traced in 
the meaning of words as they are used in the 
earliest written records. This book makes prime 
use of Homer as the earliest European document 
and draws on Latin, German, Hebrew, and 
Hindu literature for parallel usages. 

The book seeks to answer some very simple 
questions. What did the early Greeks mean by 
“mind,” “soul,” “fate,” “time,” and telos? A 
prodigious amount of research has gone into it 
(its preparation took almost thirty years), and 
the work poses important questions for philolo- 
gists, anthropologists, philosophers, and stu- 
dents of religion. While it is a work for special- 
ists, the reader who remembers some of his 
Greek and Latin will find it fascinating, for here 
are traced the embodied remains of prehistoric 
thinking about the central human concerns. 

If this author is right, and much of his evi- 
dence seems compelling to this reviewer, some 
radical revisions inlexicography are due. Phrenes, 
ever since Plato interpreted it as the dia- 
phragm, are now seen to be the lungs. Thymos is 
not mere breath, but the moist breath of the 
lungs in close relation to the blood. Psyche is in 
the head and is closely identified with procrea- 
tive energy and originally had nothing to do 
with consciousness, which was in the breast. 
Peirar need not be “rope-end”’ or such an ab- 
straction as “‘limit,’’ “‘issue,’”’ “crisis.’’ It is 
rather the bond of a rope that has been woven 
and coiled in such a way as to insure a fate. 
Kairos was not originally “opportunity” or 
“due measure” but the open place in a target 
at which an archer aimed and through which a 
weapon could penetrate to the life within. Telos 
was not “end,” or “troop,” or “payment,” an 
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interpretation which forced classicists to regard 
these as three distinct words originally. Telos 
was rather a circle or band put upon a man by 
divine or human powers which entailed a des- 
tiny or a duty to be fulfilled. 

The author makes some interesting applica- 
tions in Greek philosophy and Christian theolo- 
gy. Here he sometimes forgets his own warning 
that, while the primitive meanings continue to 
flavor the usage of words for centuries, new con- 
tent does come into them. That the stuff of life 
is moisture, especially marrow, does tnrow light 
on Thales’ saying that al] is water. But when 
Onians makes Heraclitus fit in the same picture, 
he overlooks the latter’s insistence that “the 
dry soul is wisest and best.’ 

It seems quite likely that men conceived of 
oil as like the marrow, containing both seed and 
energy, and that the act of anointing may have 
been at one time the begetting of a new or di- 
vine life in a king. But it does not follow that 
this ancient belief “is of vital importance for an 
understanding of the belief that Jesus was not 
only the king of the Jews but also divine, the 
son of God” (p. 189). Theologians will rightly 
squirm at the neat little homily (pp. 503-5) in 
which all questions of Christology, not to say 
biblical interpretation, are disposed and dis- 
missed. 

J. Harry Corron 
Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


The Making of the Restoration Settlement: The In- 
Sluence of the Laudians, 1649-1662. By Ros- 
ERT S. BosHeErR. London. Dacre Press, 1951. 
xvi+309 pages. $5.00. 


Robert Baillie, the Scottish Presbyterian, re- 
flecting on events in England during 1661, 
wrote: “The overturning of all the Reformation 
of England, without a contrary petition, to me 
was strange, and very grievous, and J suspect we 
know not yet the bottom of that mystery.” For 
some three centuries the uncompromising char- 
acter of the ecclesiastical settlement of the Res- 
toration has continued to perplex students of 
the period. How is one to explain the triumph of 
a militant High Anglicanism in the Restoration 
settlement and the exclusion from the church of 
the moderately inclined divines? Prior to the 
final denouement, all indications seemed to 
point in the direction of a contrary outcome. 
The king had returned at the invitation of the 
Presbyterians and the Commonwealth army, 


and both politically and religiously the osten- 
sible policy of the king and his lieutenants was 
generous and conciliatory. In the past, the 
Royalists had shown little sympathy for the 
High Church pretensions of the Laudians, and 
the return of the king was accompanied by vari- 
ous proposals to remodel the church along the 
lines of a moderate episcopacy which would be 
satisfactory to the greater portion of the Puri- 
tans. Within a year, however, the policy of com- 
prehension had been scuttled and a strict High 
Anglican conformity had been imposed on the 
nation. 

The usual interpretation of this puzzling re- 
versal is to suggest that the triumph of Laudian 
princi les was brought about by a wave of An- 
glican sentiment which swept the country. Pro- 
fessor Bosher, in this careful study which will 
not be easily refuted, marshals the evidence 
very convincingly to demonstrate that this was 
not true. Quite to the contrary, the Laudian tri- 
umph was the work of a “zealous minority” 
which, by means of deception, vague promises, 
and lack of good faith in negotiations, was able 
.o “impose its will on the nation.” The concilia- 
tory statements ot the king and of Hyde were 
consistently designed to conceal rather than to 
express the real purpose of Royalist policy. The 
fundamental] principle of Hyde and his ecclesi- 
astical counselors was that no compromising 
concessions were to be made to the moderate 
party, and to this end they followed the maxim 
of divide et impera, utilizing the royal declara- 
tion, the offer of bishoprics, and the summons of 
the Savoy Conference as a means of outmaneu- 
vering and disarming the opposition with false 
hopes. Thus, while engaged in delaying tactics, 
they were able to proceed to put “‘the real plan” 
into effect and to present the nation with a fait 
accompli. 

Norman Sykes, in the Foreword, acknowl- 
edges that “the unfolding of a story whose foci 
are consistency of end and variability of means 
cannot be an heroic or even edificatory exercise 
in all details. Some readers may think that the 
combination of rigid principles with expediency, 
not to say duplicity, in their realization is a cu- 
rious bulwark for the cause of truth and right- 
eousness.”” But both he and the author, in this 
instance, would defend the princij le that the 
end justifies the means, observing that “the 
Lord who rules the destinies of the church can 
turn even the wrath of man to His praise.”’ 

No less interesting than the account of the 
Laudian capture of the church at the Restora- 
tion is the story of their earlier success in win- 
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ning the support of the Royalist leaders. The 
dominant moderate Anglicanism of 1641 had 
been largely assimilated into the voluntary na- 
tiona] establishment of the Common vealth peri- 
od, leaving only the smal] group of Laudian ex- 
tremists to represent Anglican resistance to the 
Cromwellian regime. Bosher traces in detail the 
activity of these High Churchmen during the 
1650’s and documents their success in identify- 
ing their cause with that of the monarchy. Loy- 
alty to the king was taught as a religious duty, 
and they hammered away on the theme that 
“whoso in these times of persecution professes 
himself a son of the church will also by the same 
principles be a loyal subject.” It was this un- 
compromising Royalism which “served to re- 
establish the fortunes of the old High Church 
party” after it had been so thoroughly discredit- 
ed during the decade preceding the meeting of 
the Long Parliament. By the end of the Inter- 
regnum, this propaganda had been so success- 
ful, particularly among the Royalists in exile, 
that Royalist policy was to be controlled by 
men who regarded the interests of the crown and 
the High Church party as inseparable, and who 
were ready to participate wholeheartedly in the 
enterprise of duping the moderates whose aid 
was indispensable in effecting the restoration of 
the king. The High Church party, however, pur- 
chased its triumph at a stiff price. On the one 
hand, the church lost its national character, for 
by driving the moderates into nonconformity it 
could no longer claim a national constituency. 
On the other hand, to achieve the victory, the 
Laudians surrendered to parliament the “last 
shred” of the church’s independence. 


WINTHROP S. Hupson 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Life and Works of Joseph Hall, 1574-1656. 
By T. F. Krntocn. London and New York: 
Staples Press, 1951. 210 pages. $4.00. 


Joseph Hal] was one of the most distin- 
guished prelates of the early Stuart period. Suc- 
cessively bishop of Exeter (1627-41) and of 
Norwich (1641-56), he was noted as a preacher, 
scholar, author, and casuist. Of his voluminous 
writings, his Contemplations upon the Principal 
Passages in the Holy Story is still widely read as 
devotional literature. In recent years his satires 
—Hall claimed, erroneously, to have been the 
first English satirist—have received the atten- 
tion of scholars, in part because they drew from 


Milton a severe and scurrilous attack, and in 
part because they are a prime source for the 
various facets of social life in the Elizabethan 
era. Hall is perhaps best remembered by church 
historians for his unpopular Episcopacy by Di- 
vine Right (1640), a work commissioned and cor- 
rected personally by Laud. Always a convinced 
Calvinist, and strongly Puritan in sympathy, 
Hall commended himself to Laud primarily be- 
cause of his pliable service to those in higher 
authority. He was a thorough Erastian and 
“almost the last of the Elizabethans.”’ 

The author of this study has written an in- 
troduction to Hall’s literary career, with a clas- 
sified synopsis of his principal writings. The bi- 
ographical chapter is slender in content and 
does not add anything to information already 
known. The judgment of Fuller that Hall was 
the English Seneca is again and again substan- 
tiated. The author is at his best in literary criti- 
cism, and his chapter on Hall’s sermons is par- 
ticularly good. It shows that Hall was an un- 
usually able craftsman in the homiletic art. The 
chapter on Hail’s nonreligious writings is largely 
a summary of findings of recent research. In 
controversial writings Hall was less happy. He 
was by nature a man of peace and not effective 
in the customary invective of his contempo- 
raries. The author tries to keep the reader 
warned of the vast gulf that separates the mind 
of the Elizabethan era from our own. But many 
times he is, perhaps without wishing to be so, 
rather patronizing. It is also never clear just 
what the author thinks of Hall’s character, 
whether he was a smug hypocrite or a man of 
profound piety. Hall was in no way an original 
or creative mind, but he was a master of the apt 
phrase for accepted doctrines. There was a large 
element of Stoicism mixed in witb his Christian 
sentiments, and it is probably this characteristic 
that leaves one with the impression of a man 
without depth. It is unfortunate that he has to 
be compared with men such as Donne or Mil- 
ton; but the fact that these men are the obvious 
subjects of comparison is in itself no mean trib- 
ute to Hall. 

The author provides no bibliography but 
gives a list of Hall’s works, arranged chrono- 
logically. Unfortunately this list is not com- 
plete, for several smaller works and tracts are 
discussed in the volume which are not specifi- 
cally listed in the catalogue. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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William Temple’s Teaching. Edited by A. E. 
BAKER. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1951. 202 pages. $3.00. 


There is probably general agreement among 
those who have loved and admired the late 
Archbishop Temple to the effect that his great- 
ness is not to be found in the field of scholarship, 
notwithstanding the number of his ponderous 
volumes, including the Gifford Lectures on Na- 
ture, Man and God. Notwithstanding the clarity 
and brilliancy of his mind, he never fully suc- 
ceeded as a thinker in uniting in a harmonious 
system what he considered as the three basic 
elements of his own mentality—the Bible, 
Plato, and the love of life in its concreteness, as 
symbolized to him by Browning. The secret of 
his greatness lies in the exuberant vitality of his 
personality, which so irresistibly charmed all 
those who met him, and which so beautifully 
and efficiently mirrored the elements which had 
gone into his training, that every contact with 
him was a stimulus for better and richer living. 

Baker has worked through the amazing 
wealth of the Archbishop’s publications and 
sermons and has fully familiarized himself with 
his thoughts and aspirations. In a very skilful 
and impressive way he has selected passages 
here and there and arranged them in a topical 
way irrespective of their date and original 
context. With the majority of people such a pro- 
cedure would result in a rather distorted por- 
trait. Not so with Archbishop Temple. It is 
obvious that he must have reached his “form” 
at a relatively early date, so that all he added in 
later years to the solid storehouse of his vast 
mind fell in line with what was there already. 
Thus the almost sixty short chapters, into which 
the material is organized, provide a vivid pic- 
ture of Temple’s personality and of the wide 
range of his interests. The book recalls to the 
reader’s mind his enthusiastic and stubborn love 
for the great ideas and ideals, the common sense 
he displayed in his various national and ecu- 
menical activities, his sound perspective coupled 
with a good portion of humor, by which he was 
enabled to love all people and to be open to their 
views, yet without overrating them, and his 
genuine humility, so that he never considered 
himself as infallible or indispensable. 

Our age has almost completely neglected the 
practice of the art of living, at a serious loss to 
ourselves. These selections should help to teach 
us that a busy life, as Archbishop Temple’s cer- 
tainly was, is nevertheless not doomed to be 
shallow or devoid of real joy. Similarly, at a 
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time when theological convictions have degen- 
erated into absolutes, the reader will see what it 
means concretely when theology is translated 
into life. Baker deserves our sincere appreciation 
for his painstaking and sympathetic presenta- 
tion of this fascinating and suggestive picture of 
Christianity in action. 

Otto A. PIPER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


La Pensée de la Réforme. By HENRY STROHL. 
Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1951. 265 pages. Swiss fr. 7. 50. 


This book is a splendid gift to our generation. 
After publishing four books on Luther (1922- 
34), a booklet on Bucer (1939), a treatise of 
Bucer (1949 [now being issued in English by the 
John Knox Press]), and innumerable scholarly 
articles, Dean Strohl presents here in systematic 
form the fina] results of twenty-five years’ teach- 
ing at the University of Strassburg. 

The volume is properly a manual of Christian 
beliefs drawn from the works of the Reformers 
themselves and keeping account of innumerable 
and ponderous studies of specialists. Strohl’s 
pages always reflect the unique Alsatian quality 
of combining both German depth and French 
clearness. In ten chapters and relatively few 
pages, the author, after briefly showing the Re- 
formers’ diversities (pp. 9-19), gives the most 
vital pages of Luther, Melanchthon, Swingli, 
Oecolampadius, Bucer, and Calvin on the es- 
sential concepts of God (pp. 21-28), faith (pp. 
29-45), prayer (pp. 47-62), the Scripture (pp. 
63-83), justification (pp. 85-120), the object of 
faith (pp. 121-72), the church (pp. 173-224), 
the means of grace (pp. 225-37), the state (pp. 
239-59), and finally pointing out the organic 
unity of Reformation thought (p. 261). 

The work is a real contribution and in so 
many ways that cannot be enumerated. A mag- 
nificent feature, which will strike the reader, is 
that Strohl keeps present all the works of the 
Reformers but follows rather the spirit of their 
earlier writings. As a matter of fact, in these the 
living stream of the Reformers’ religious life and 
conceptual expression is positive and far clearer 
than in their later works, so encumbered with 
lengthy discussions and bitter polemics. Thus, 
Luther’s Course on Romans (1515-16) is the 
evident key to Luther’s thought. The depth, 
riches, dynamism, and yet cohesion of Luther 
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are constantly unfolded. The same is with Cal- 
vin, whose thought was derived from Luther and 
enriched by Bucer. The author keeps present all 
Calvin’s works and hence also the definitive 
largest edition of the Imstitutes (1559), yet 
holds fast rather to the middle briefer edition 
of the Institutio (1539) as being the work of a 
heart still in its earlier fervor and power. The 
whole book by Strohl is a particularly vivid, 
concise, and clear sum of the spiritual founda- 
tion of the Reformation. It will greatly help 
Protestant mutual understanding and unity. 

This volume, however, is useful atomistically 
as well; that is, it should delight also those read- 
ers who are interested in one Reformer only. 
For, following the detailed Table of Contents 
(pp. 263-64), these readers can easily gather the 
essential ideas of a particular Reformer and 
rapidly visualize his entire outlook and orienta- 
tion. The book therefore should prove to be a 
precious tool not only for professors of theology 
and history of Christian thought but for every 
minister who happens to acknowledge a certain 
Reformer as his spiritual father. 

The facts that eschatology is not exaggerat- 
ed, that some extreme paradoxes of Luther or 
Calvin are not overemphasized, and, above all, 
that Bucer’s thought on the Kingdom of Christ 
is shown to have been “a prelude to the Anglo- 
Saxon interpretation of the coming kingdom” 
(p. 168) make this book seem to have providen- 
tially been written for English-speaking peoples. 
Would it be too much to hope that this precious 
storehouse of original Protestant thought be 
published in an English version approved by 
Strohl? 

PauL T. FUHRMANN 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


The Coming-of-Age of Christianity. Edited by 
Str James MArcHANT. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1951. xvii+190 pages. $2.50. 


Christianity is history and contemporaneity; 
fulfilment and expectancy; accomplishment and 
anticipation. In mid-twentieth century seven 
Christian scholars stand a-tiptoe looking back 
over two thousand years of Christianity and 
evaluating its chances in the centuries ahead. 
Rarely have history and prophecy been so felic- 
itously blended. The editor has an introductory 
chapter which summarizes the contributions of 
the several authors. The first essay sets the 


genuinely high tone of the entire book as John 
Foster describes the ‘Achievements of Christ in 
Twenty Centuries,” which center in three activ- 
ities: (1) the church a body in the world (from 
Paul to Amsterdam, 1948); (2) the church hav- 
ing a this-worldy mission (from the beginning 
Christianity has been effecting changes in the 
physica], mental, social, and spiritual health of 
humanity); and (3) the church is an other- 
worldly hope (again from its inception Christi- 
anity has stretched forward toward the hope 
which it possesses). Next, W. R. Matthews 
writes of “The Significance of Christ through 
the Ages,’’ centering his thought more particu- 
larly upon the Resurrection and the Incarnation 
and the Person of Christ. The third essay is by 
Sidney Cave on “Christ as Known in the Expe- 
rience of Men,” where his touch is seen upon 
Athanasius, Augustine, Bernard, Luther, Loyo- 
la, Pascal, and Livingstone. A. D. Ritchie ties 
still more closely the relationship existing be- 
tween “Science and the Christian Life,” claiming 
that the world revealed by science needs its 
grounding in a Christian morality. (“There can 
be no genuine science of man which neglects the 
Christian insight into human nature and the 
Christian doctrine of man is based upon the 
Christian doctrine of God.’’) 

Kenneth Scott Latourette then directs our 
attention to “The Christian Future,” raising 
such questions as “Is Jesus to be a waning force 
in the life of mankind? ... But is Christianity 
not only to go on: is it ultimately to prevail? 
... If Christianity prevails, what will happen 
to the various rival religions, philosophies, and 
ideologies which command the allegiance of 
men?”’ The general conclusion which Latourette 
reaches is that “the course of Christianity thus 
far gives ground for confidence that, if mankind 
goes on indefinitely, the influence of Christ will 
continue to spread.”’ The sixth essay, by Ste- 
phen Neill on “The Union of the Churches,’ 
emphasizes the unity (not uniformity) which is 
the church, commenting upon the attitudes of 
Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, and Free 
churches in the matter of unity and presenting 
also the difficulties which lie immediately ahead. 
The concluding chapter of the book is contribut- 
ed by Henry Pitney Van Dusen on “The Com- 
ing Great Church,” a title borrowed from an 
earlier book by Canon Wedel of Washington. 
Dr. Van Dusen surveys the modern approaches 
to unity and emphasizes the importance of the 
advance of Christendom in the “great century.” 

In this series of the evaluation of Christiani- 
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ty and its place in our world we have writing of 
high quality indeed. A fine flavor of optimism 
(an optimism growing out of the historical rec- 
ord) characterizes the book as a whole, and one 
feels, as he reaches the last page, that Christi- 
anity’s mission is the most important single fac- 
tor for the future in the total world scene. 


MERVIN M. DEEMS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


John the Baptist. By Cart H. KraEitnc. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 187 
pages. $2.50. 


A study in English of the figure of John the 
Baptist is to be welcomed. Not only does the 
present volume offer us the results of study 
abroad in such works as those of Dibelius, Loh- 
meyer, and Goguel but it goes beyond them in 
its persuasive reading of many important mat- 
ters. At the same time a valuable tool is of- 
fered to the New Testament student who is 
learning how to use Synoptic data. Two particu- 
lar presuppositions underlie the method used 
here which are to be commended. The signifi- 
cance of the religious figures and events in Pal- 
estine in this period is only rightly grasped if the 
social and political factors of the time are given 
due attention. In the second place, legendary 
and fabulous elements in the tradition, if rightly 
interpreted, can be of real value in the task of 
historical reconstruction, for “what men imag- 
ined and believed” about the great personalities 
in question is important as evidence of the im- 
pact they made on their contemporaries and is 
often revealing as to the circles and outlooks out 
of which they themselves arose. 

In his first chapter the author examines the 
wilderness locale of the Baptist. John did‘ not 
lead the life of an anchorite. His garb and diet do 
no indicate the Nazarite or a conscious imita- 
tion of Elijah. Later Christians beginning with 
Luke have seen him as the type of the holy man 
who chooses seclusion for a considerable period, 
then to emerge with a message. Kraeling makes 
a persuasive induction from the nativity narra- 
tives. The type of piety out of which the Baptist 
came is evidently not that of a Davidic messian- 
ism. He comes from the poorer landed priest- 
hood and not those with Maccabean loyalties. 
Why then has he abandoned his destined priest- 
ly role? The best explanation would be that he 
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became disillusioned with that calling through 
encounter with the powerful secularized priestly 
circles. Some costly and radical break with his 
home and caste underlies his bitter words which 
no doubt are directed not at the religious leaders 
generally but at the priestly hierarchy. It is re- 
lated to this that John does not indict the whole 
nation. The “children of Abraham” saying is 
spoken in a limited context and implies the 
validity of the covenant. Correspondingly, his 
baptismal rite is not patterned after proselyte 
baptism, as though John saw all Jews in the 
same situation as the Gentiles. 

The announcement of John is taken in a 
thoroughgoing eschatological sense. The one 
greater than himself who was to come was a 
transcendental figure and could not be confused 
with Jesus of Nazareth. He would baptize with 
fire, as the common source of Matthew and 
Luke indicates. According to Mark, he would 
also baptize with the Holy Spirit. This is proba- 
bly best taken as a Christian transformation of 
John’s message. Kraeling, however, holds that 
the Baptist announced baptism with spirit, 
pneuma, in the sense of the fiery breath of the 
Judge. John’s mora] exhortation is seen as a call 
to exemplary piety. A convincing reconciliation 
of the evidence in the Gospels and in Josephus 
as to the occasion of his execution is offered. In 
rebuking Antipas for his repudiation of his wife, 
the daughter of Aretus IV, John was encourag- 
ing disaffection to Herod among the Jews and 
Arabs of Galilee and Perea. 

Kraeling does not believe that John’s rite of 
baptism can be understood in terms of either 
proselyte baptism or the regenerative ideas of 
certain immersionist sects of the time. It is seen 
rather as an act by which the penitent symboli- 
cally and proleptically underwent the ordeal of 
the river of fire of the Last Judgment. Its con- 
text is seen in the increase in this period of acts 
of ablution among Jews concerned with exem- 
plary piety. It is neither initiation into a new 
group nor a sacrament. 

Jesus’ view of John did historically include 
recognition of him as Elijah and as peerless 
prophet. It was the church which added the re- 
striction here: the least in the kingdom is greater 
than he. Kraeling disagrees with certain features 
of Goguel’s reconstruction, that is, that Jesus 
worked for a time in association with John; that 
Jesus and his followers themselves baptized: 
that Jesus then broke with the Baptist; that the 
reason for this break was Jesus’ belief that no 
kind of works could win God’s approval. Krae- 
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ling holds that in the moment of his baptism 
Jesus became aware that he stood in the age of 
fulfilment. Like Dibelius, he gives a very signifi- 
cant interpretation to the saying concerning 
those who take the kingdom by force: this refers 
to the spiritual powers of evil who compass the 
death of John but whose violence then ap- 
proaches its term with the work of Jesus. The 
concluding chapter deals with the subsequent 
history of the Baptist movement. Where the 
Book of Acts tells us that many priests became 
obedient to the faith, we can recognize the pass- 
ing-over of many followers of John into the com- 
pany of the Christian believers. It was thus that 
the practice of baptism probably made itself at 
home in the early church, though here, of course, 
in the name of Christ. The work as a whole is 
written with notable clarity. It restores our con- 
fidence that Synoptic study rightly conducted 
can yield historical results worthy of confidence. 


Amos N. WILDER 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Man in the Old Testament. By WALTHER 
Ercuropt. Translated by K. and R. GREGOR 
SmitH. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1951. 
84 pages. $1.50. 


To articulate the relevance of the Bible to the 
contemporary cultural crisis is the most pressing 
task of modern biblical scholarship. It is to this 
end that Walther Eichrodt, whose monumental 
Theologie des Alten Testaments has won world 
acclaim, has dedicated another monograph. 
This time he has sought to shed light from the 
Old Testament on a problem presently to the 
fore in all the cultural sciences—the problem of 
the nature of man. 

For Eichrodt the Old Testament describes 
man as summoned to absolute personal respon- 
sibility to the will of the Creator. This wil] is 
personal and single, does not tolerate conflicting 
claims, and demands to be taken as absolute. 
The responsibility is personal and individual, 
radicalized by the fact that man is God’s crea- 
ture and deepened by the fact that man can find 
meaning for the world and himself only in the 
sovereign will of God. 

Lest man reduce this existentia] relationship 
to a philosophical system by which he could 
construct a casuistry, anticipate and control all 
eventualities, and thereby destroy God’s sov- 


ereign freedom, the Old Testament rings the 
changes on certain irreducible antinomies within 
the experience of unconditional obligation. 
These are constituted by the temptations to 
glory in national prestige and in the possession 
of worldy goods or to lose faith because of the 
familiar problems of natural and moral evil. 
This is the best part of the book, and Eichrodt 
makes it abundantly clear that any simple- 
minded attempt to bypass the tensions involved 
would be a denial of reality. The implication is 
that salvation can come only from God, who has 
promised to ‘transform and re-create this world 
of violence and injustice.” Man’s only fixed 
point is the word of promise. In it is effected a 
union between historical reality and divine re- 
creation. Man can choose, or rather “decide,” 
to live in terms of the sovereign will of God and 
to trust in the promise that comes with it; in so 
doing, he embodies in a broken and imperfect 
way that “perfect form of life which everyone 
who is called of God goes out to meet.” 

This statement of the Old Testament view of 
man will be associated in this country with the 
“existential”? theological thought most closely 
associated with other Continental thinkers like 
Barth, Brunner, and Bultmann. It is a moving 
statement of transcendental theology which 
makes ready use of such terms as “moment,” 
“decision,” “Transcendent One,” and reflects 
the Kierkegaardian contempt for the “System.” 
Looking at it from an American point of view, 
there appear to be certain important questions 
which have been left inadequately answered. 
One concerns the relation of the radical obliga- 
tion to the conditions of existence. Eichrodt 
would admit that the divine wil] is not made 
known for every situation; yet he quickly dis- 
misses the possibility of casuistry. If casuistry 
be defined as the science of middle principles, 
then Eichrodt has used it himself. From the 
biblical notion that man is a created being set 
apart from the rest of the creation, he draws the 
idea that men really belong together in a society 
where no divisions between them are valid in a 
final sense (p. 35). This is a clear example of a 
normative middle principle and therefore of 
casuistry. But what Eichrodt is really protest- 
ing is the attempt to establish a “system.” For 
that reason he includes the k - .pter on the 
“antinomies.”’ To us, the word antinomies’’ is 
singularly unfortunate; a better word would be 
“tensions.” If redemption, seen in terms of both 
judgment and forgiveness, is a reality at all, 
then it involves a deepening of our understand- 
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ing of the factors in tension so that they can be 
seen to be meaningful (i.e., so that they are 
brought together into a fruitful relationship). 

A further uncertainty arises out of Eichrodt’s 
stress on the personal nature of the uncondition- 
al obligation. It is refreshing to find an Old Tes- 
tament scholar emphasizing Israel’s sense of the 
individuated person instead of harping away on 
the old theme of collective solidarity. But in a 
monograph on this subject it would have been 
helpful if the relation between individual and 
community had been treated more fully. 

These questions are small, however, when 
compared with those which the monograph 
really seeks to answer. It is a worthy addition to 
the series “Studies in Biblical Theology” and 
ought to be on the bookshelf of every minister 
who expects to preach from the Old Testament. 
The translators are tv be commended, for on 
page after page they iuave achieved a clarity 
which attests hard work. 


ROBERT JAMES ARNOTT 
Chicago, Illinots 


Dieu a Vimage de Vhomme: Etude de la notion 
anthropomorphique de Dieu dans l’Ancien 
Testament. By FRANK MICHAELI. Neuchatel 
and Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950. 173 
pages. Fr. 6.50. 


The author of this timely publication is a 
licencié en théologie and a lecturer on the faculty 
of Protestant theology in Paris; with the present 
increasing emphasis on biblical theology, this 
book has great value for those interested in bib- 
lical studies. The volume is divided into three 
parts, of which the first discusses the anthropo- 
morphic expressions in the Old Testament; the 
second, attenuation or softening of anthropo- 
morphisms; and the third the original significa- 
tion of biblical anthropomorphism. Generally 
the author is careful not to confuse similes and 
metaphors with anthropomorphism. 

In his study of the corporeal attributes of 
God the writer notes that bdSdr (‘‘flesh’’) is 
never applied to God. Due consideration is given 
to panim (“face”), but the metaphorical sense 
with a preposition, a usage rather widespread in 
various languages, is rightly excluded. Other 
parts of the body which receive discussion are 
the hands, feet, arms, ear, mouth, voice, heart, 
nose (in connection with anger), and thé en- 
trails (referring to compassion). Even though 
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the Old Testament has numerous anthropomor- 
phisms, the biblical writers did not give God a 
body like that of man. From the corporeal at- 
tributes of God the author proceeds to the di- 
vine acts and deeds. In connection with dabar 
(“word’’), Michaeli points out that God speaks 
and then acts. Naturally the term ‘“anthropo- 
morphism” is employed in a broad sense to in- 
clude anthropopathisms, which are treated in 
the chapter on the feelings and thought of God; 
of special importance in this connection are love, 
hesed, jealousy, repentance, pleasure and dis- 
pleasure, wrath, hatred, and knowledge. 

In the chapter on the titles and names of 
God, Baal (lord, possessor, whence husband) 
comes under conside ation. The references to 
Num. 3:13; 8:17; Lev. 27:26; Deut. 10:14, 
however, are misleading, since the word “Baal” 
does not occur in these passages; Hos. 2:18 may 
be regarded as a protest against the use of Baal 
even in its etymological sense. It would have 
been well if the author had taken space to dis- 
cuss the origin and meaning of YHWH and to 
explain the pronunciation Adonay for the tetra- 
grammaton, the Jewish usage to avoid pro- 
nouncing God’s name. The chapter on the resi- 
dence of God is interesting, but it is doubtful 
whether the ark was ever identified with 
YHWH. If it symbolized the presence of God, 
it would also signify that God could not be rep- 
resented by a visible image; at any rate, the 
idea of the covenant should eliminate the notion 
that the ark was “une représentation matérielle 
de Dieu.”’ The tendency toward anti-anthropo- 
morphism is already present in the Hebrew Old 
Testament (e.g., in Ezek. 1:28, where the 
prophet removes as far as possible a corporeal 
conception of God). The theological changes in 
the Septuagint and targums are occasionally re- 
ferred to, but obviously the author could not go 
into this extensive field of biblical studies. 

In Part II, “Atténuations ou spiritualisa- 
tions,” chapter ii (pp. 82-99) is devoted to a 
study of texts on the basis of Old Testament 
documents and the development of theological 
thought. This is very well done and represents 
an admirable summary; it is unfortunate that 
such an important section of the book is printed 
in very small type. In the conclusion of Part II 
Michaeli speaks of réaction par contraste, under 
which he observes that the prophets who re- 
tained the anthropomorphic vocabulary used it 
without doubt rather in a metaphorical than in 
a real sense. He furthermore brings out that in 
the Hebrew writings of the Old Testament alle- 
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gory does not enter into the conception of God. 
. In the third part of his work Michaeli marks 
a spe¢ial characteristic of the Hebrew language, 
its use of concrete expressions and its dearth of 
abstract and philosophical terms. Accordingly 
with good reason he maintains that a knowledge 
of Hebrew is a necessity for understanding the 
teachings and the richness of the Old Testa- 
ment. God is not an abstraction or a philosophi- 
cal concept; he is a living God, and therefore he 
cannot be represented by any image. The author 
makes the contrast that the Bible moves in 
realism but philosophy in idiolism. A personal 
God, not an idea or an abstraction, can make a 
covenant with man. The fact that God is a Jiv- 
ing God gives the biblical anthropomorphisms a 
unique significance. The Incarnation could not 
have been understood without the anthropo- 
morphic presentation of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the book closes significantly with the 
sentence: “Dieu s’est fait homme en Jésus- 
Christ.’”’ The value of the book would have been 
enhanced if an index of words and Scripture ci- 

tations had been added. 
Henry S. GEHMAN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


L’Institution et Vévénement. By JEAN-LOUIS 
LeuBa. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et 
Niestlé. 141 pages. 

This new volume in the series “Bibliothéque 
Théologique,” previous contributors to which 
have included Cullman and Lecerf, is a study of 
“the two modes of God’s working, found in the 
New Testament,” with attention to their differ- 
ences, their unity, and their implications for 
theological investigation with special reference 
to reunion discussions. 

M. Leuba is already well known for his New 
Testament research, and his discriminating mind 
is shown clearly in the way in which he picks out 
and develops two main lines of New Testament 
thought. One of these he calls “institutional,” 
with the emphasis upon the givenness in histori- 
ca] embodiment of a continuing work of God on 
the horizontal line; the other is based on 
“event,” is more charismatic and “spiritual,” 
and is found in what we might describe as the 
vertical downthrust of God in particular hap- 
penings, experiences, and revelations. Each of 
these he believes to be adequately grounded in 
the actual biblical record; each of them repre- 


sents a significant emphasis—indeed, an essen- 
tial one—in the total Christian complex. 

For the purposes of this review, it will suffice 
if one area of Leuba’s investigation is described. 
He believes that the conception of the church 
found in the New Testament involves both 
“Véglise institutionelle du Judéochristianisme”’ 
and “l’église spirituelle due paganochristian- 
isme.’”’ For example, in Israel] itself, there were 
the basic notions of the people as being itself the 
institutional sphere of God’s working and the 
particular prophetic expressions of God’s will. 
The primitive Christian community in turn con- 
sidered itself “as the direct continuation of the 
community of the old covenant”’ and also as the 
new community whose creation is an event that 
is new and fresh, namely God’s mighty act in 
Jesus Christ. So also the church is both a holy 
and a sacramental traditional society, while at 
the same time it is charismatically endowed. It 
continues the “fonctions’’ found in the ancient 
Israel but possesses the Spirit who makes all 
things new. But this ‘“dualisme ecclésiastique” 
does not deny the unity of the church. It pre- 
sents us, rather, with a tension which must al- 
ways mark Christian thought; for, as Leuba at- 
tempts to show, even in such a realm as Chris- 
tology, the two emphases are discovered—as is 
demonstrated in appreciative treatment of Chal- 
cedonian Christology, coupled with a proper un- 
derstanding of its true nature as stating in 
Greek thought with its dualism the elements in 
“la christologie néotestamentaire”; and, in so 
stating them, contributing to preserve “intact” 
across the centuries New Testament dualism in 
presenting Christ’s nature and work, so that 
they can be experienced once again and stated 
once again (although he recognizes rightly that 
the Chalcedonian “projection a supprimé l’une 
des dimensions du kérygma évangélique: le 
temps’”’). 

In details of New Testament criticism, one 
may venture to think that Leuba, like so many 
writers who have a thesis to prove, is inclined to 
force particular texts to fit his theory. But there 
seems to be no doubt that in the broad, general 
line (as Dr. Sanday liked to say) he has made 
his point. And it may be added that his ap- 
proach contributes (as he himself hopes it will) 
to that rapprochement between the “Catholic” 
and the “Reformed” emphases in Christendom 
by arguing that any sound and biblical effort 
toward reunion must find ways of expressing 
both sides—the givenness of the institution, 
with its tradition, sacrament, and ministry, and 
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the freshness of the new act in Christ, with its 
charismatic and spiritual stress. 


W. NorMAN PITTENGER 


General Theologial Seminary 
New York City 


Aus friihchristlicher Zeit: Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen. By HANS JOACHIM SCHOEPS. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1950. 320 pages. 


This work is a collection of thirteen mono- 
graphs, all but five of which the author has pub- 
lished in various periodicals during the past 
decade. Two of them were published in English 
in Volumes LX V-LXVI of the Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature. They illustrate and extend Pro- 
fessor Schoey:s’s more systematic treatment of 
Jewish-Christianity in his Theologie und Ge- 
schichte des Judenchristentum (1949), a funda- 
mental work that has done much to redirect and 
stimulate anew interest in this area of early 
church history. 

The first two studies, here published for the 
first time, are very detailed expositions of two 
aspects of Jewish-Christian thought in the 
Pseudo-Clementines—their haggadic exegesis 
of the Genesis story from Adam to Abraham 
and their demonology. A third study in this area 
consists of a group of papers on Symmachus and 
his Ebionite viewpoint as revealed in his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. 

A short monograph attempts to clarify the 
obscure title of Oblias given to James the broth- 
er of the Lord in Eusebius’ Church History ii. 
23. 7. But the argument is so involved and spec- 
ulative that it fails to carry conviction. The 
study of the death of the prophets in Old Testa- 
ment apocryphal literature, traditions that are 
referred to in several places in the New Testa- 
ment, should be supplemented by C. C. Tor- 
rey’s monograph, The Lives of the Prophets 
(1946). Two studies are devoted to the rabbinic 
controversies with Christian apologists in re- 
spect to the destruction of the Temple and the 
claim of the church to be the true Israel. 

Several sections are devoted to the attitude 
of Jesus and of Paul to the Law. While the con- 
clusions are not new or particularly provocative, 
the author has brought fresh material from 
Jewish sources to bear upon this problem of 
perennial interest. Similarly, Jewish sources are 
employed for a study of various Jewish and 
Christian heresies, such as gnosticism. The final 
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monograph studies the development of thought 
from the Jewish imitatio Dei to the Christian 
imitatio Christi. There are adequate indexes of 
references, subjects, and names. 

Schoeps has provided a mine of information 
and many new areas for fruitful investigation. 
Scholars interested in the relations of Judaism 
to early Christianity will find his work well 
worth careful consideration. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Die Quellen der politischen Ethik des 1. Klemens- 
briefes. By CHRISTIAN EGGENBERGER. Zii- 
rich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1951. 210 pages. Fr. 11. 


The chronological foundations of post-apos- 
tolic Christian literature are being shaken to- 
day, and one can no longer appeal to Harnack’s 
Chronologie as if al] questions had been settled 
once and for all. The date of Ignatius is not so 
certain as it used to be, and Polycarp not only 
wrote two epistles (von Campenhausen argues 
that he also wrote the Pastoral Epistles) but 
may have died as late as 177 (so Grégoire, with 
strong arguments, in Awalecta Bollandiana 
[1951]). Eggenberger’s dissertation discusses 
two closely related topics, the sources of Clem- 
ent’s political ethics and the nature of this 
ethics. In the course of his discussion he tries to 
prove that our I Clement actually comes from 
the rein of Hadrian and is not the letter known 
by Irenaeus; the intervention in Corinthian af- 
fairs is a literary fiction. This argument rests on 
two foundations: (1) the letter uses works of Dio 
Chrysostom not written before 105 and (2) it fits 
the political-ethical situation around the year 
125. It stresses the peace and harmony which 
come from subordination to legally constituted 
authority or rather to imperial authority. Its 
author is probably the Clement of Hermas (Vis. 
ii. 4. 3), not an earlier writer. 

There is certainly something to be said for 
this thesis, but not so much as Eggenberger 
says. Irenaeus’ descrij tion of I Clement is not 
an objective analysis but a statement of the 
apostolic tradition, while the fire prerared for 
the devil and his angels is not found in I Clem- 
ent but comes from M att. 25:41, one of Irenae- 
us’ favorite texts. Irenaeus almost certainly 
knew our I Clement. Again, the resemblances 
between Dio Chrysostom and Clement are not 
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close enough to prove more than their common 
reliance on rhetorical commonplaces (cf. L. 
Sanders, L’Hellénisme de saint Clément romain 
... Louvain, 1943]). And the fact that some of 
the ideas of Dio (e.g., peace and harmony) were 
realized only in the reign of Hadrian does not 
prove that Clement wrote then; indeed, if it did 
so, it should also prove that Dio wrote then. 
Since it is a fact that oraovs characterized the 
life of Greek cities early in the reign of Trajan, 
and presumably also in the reign of Nerva, when 
civil war was threatening, there is no reason to 
date Clement later than about the year 100. We 
see in his letter a situation not unlike that faced 
by Dio and a solution not unlike (mutatis mu- 
tandis) that offered by Dio or by any thoughtful 
person of the time. We must, however, insist 
that Clement is more essentially Christian than 
Eggenberger makes him seem. The concept of 
humility is not simply political but essentially 
Christian (cf. K. J. Liang, Het Begrip Deemoed 


in I Clemens (Utrecht, 1951]). Clement’s idea of 
church order may well be influenced by imperial 
ideas, but it is not primarily due to them. 

While, then, we must reject Eggenberger’s 
thesis, we are grateful to him for the stimulus 
his study provides in two directions. (1) The or- 
dinary dating of I Clement in 93-95 is extraor- 
dinarily flimsy; the circumstances described in 
I Clem. 1:1 are past, not present, and the letter 
should probably not be dated before the reign of 
Nerva and perhaps in the reign of Trajan. 
(2) Hellenistic and Roman ideas of kingship 
must have played a considerable part in the for- 
mation of ecclesiastical polity, and it is surpris- 
ing that more attention has not been given 
them. What relation does the problem of apos- 
tolic succession have to that of imperial succes- 
sion in the second century? 


RosBert M. GRANT 
University of the South 
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The Letters of Saint Athanasius concerning the Holy 
Spirit. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by ©. R. B. SHAPLAND. New York: Philosophical 
acy, 1951. 204 pages. $6.00. 


Mr. Shapiand has provided us with the first Eng- 
lish translation of these letters and has greatly in- 
creased its value by a detailed introduction (so de- 
tailed that it should be read after the letters) and 
elaborate notes. He argues convincingly that there 
were originally three letters; later editors have made 
four by dividing the second into two and by adding a 
little treatise against the Arians at the end. These 
letters were written between 358 and 360 against the 
Tropici, who held that the Holy Spirit was a creature 
while the Son was not. They argued that the Spirit 
was inferior to both Father and Son and adduced 
various proof-texts from the Bible to support their 
case. Shapland suggests that they were ex-Arians 
who were willing to admit the consubstantiality of 
the Son with the Father but not that of the Spirit. 
Against them Athanasius insists on the unity in 
trinity, while refusing to speculate upon the way in 
which the Spirit originates from the Father. 

The value of this work lies not only in its strictly 
theological content but in its reflection of garden- 
variety patristic exegesis. Athanasius’ final criterion 
is the common faith of the church, which he believes 
can be backed up by the Scriptures. He argues, for 
example, that when Scripture refers to ‘‘spirit’’ it 
means the Holy Spirit only when the context implies 
sucn a meaning or the article ‘‘the’’ accompanies the 
word. While his conclusion is not strictly true, it re- 
flects the place which reason (in this case, literary 
criticism) plays in his system. The Christian is to ac- 
cept the dogmas of faith and then use reason to sup- 
port them. At the same time, if he runs into difficul- 
ties, he is to attack his opponents’ use of reason by 
pointing to natural phenomena they cannot explain 
(cf. pp. 106, 151, 185; this method begins with 
Tatian and Irenaeus). 

While there are minor points with which one 
could argue (e.g., Justin’s Dialogue wrongly after 
Tatian, p. 110, n. 8), Shapland’s work is generally 
excellent. Six dollars, however, is too much for a 
book of two hundred pages printed in England on 
inferior paper.—ROBERT M. GRANT. 


Sato W. A Social and Religious History of 
the Jews. Vol. I: Ancient Times, Parts I and II. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
ix+415 and 493 pages. $12.50. 


With these two volumes Columbia University 
Press started a new, revised, and enlarged edition of 


Baron’s A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
which was first published in 1937. These volumes 
deal with the history of the Jews in antiquity. In an 
introductory chapter, ‘‘Jewish Society and Re- 
ligion,’’ Baron expounds his conception of the Jewish 
past. The author has been deeply impressed by the 
remarkable interplay of social and religious forces 
throughout the history of the Jews. These forces in- 
fluenced their destiny and directed their historical 
will in a much greater degree than territory or purely 
political organization. Baron expounds eloquently 
the outspoken historical character of the Jewish re- 
ligion, which ‘‘developed away”’ from any particular 
locality. And so also the Jewish people detached it- 
self more and more from its spatial basis. “Common 
descent, common destiny and culture—including re- 
ligion—became the uniting forces.”’ 

From this theoretical point of view Baron ex- 
plains the long course of the history of the Jews. His 
method is to select a number of important phe- 
nomena in a given epoch and to describe them ac- 
cording to his conceptual framework. This enables 
him to achieve a great synthesis which conveys to 
the reader a deep comprehension of the past. 

Though the book contains a synthetic, general 
description of the Jewish past, it offers a great many 
details. More details and a vast number of excellent 
bibliographical and chronological studies are to be 
found in the notes, which occupy 228 pages, a rather 
considerable part of the book. Here Baron’s exten- 
sive use of the sources and his thorough familiarity 
with the literature on the subject find their full ex- 
pression and show how firmly his general description 
is built upon a thorough scholarly investigation of 
the sources. One also sees how the author’s profound 
knowledge in economics and jurisprudence made 
possible basic research in Jewish history from the 
economic and legal aspects. 

When completed, the seven volumes of the work 
will represent one of the most important and pro- 
found products of Jewish historiography in our gen- 
eration.—MosEs A. SHULVAss. 


Bruce, F. F. The Growing Day: The Progress of 
Christianity from the Fall of Jerusalem to the Ac- 
cession of Constantine (A.D. 70-313). London: 
Paternoster Press, 1951. vii+192 pages. 6s. 


The Growing Day covers with topical arrange- 
ment the period treated in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History (ca. A.D. 324). 

The book is divided into five sections: ‘‘Church 
and Empire,’ ‘‘Church Life and Organization,’ 
“‘The Rule of Faith,’’ ‘‘The Catholic Faith,’’ and 
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“Jewish and Eastern Christianity.’’ The text is a 
primer. Appreciating the decadence of official re- 
ligious paganism, the book fails to see the influence 
of popular religion, pervasive in the social strata 
where gentile Christianity took root. The section on 
Christian worship makes effective use of short selec- 
tions from original sources. In polity there is the as- 
sumption that the church in Rome was governed by 
a college of bishops long after the monarchical 
bishopric had appeared in Antioch. Distinctly du- 
bious is the assumption that the apostle John is the 
author of the Fourth Gospel and incautious the early 
dating of Acts. The influence of Marcion’s work is 
clearly set forth. The section on the Creeds assumes 
that Trinitarianism was implicit in the thought ot 
the church from the start. The author does excep- 
tionally well in defining and contrasting with modern 
connotations the terms ‘‘impassible,’’ ‘‘substance,”’ 
and “‘person.’’ The assumption that the Jewish op- 
ponents of Jesus were Shammaite Pharisees is far- 
fetched. The major events in Judaism, its develop- 
ment in the period and its attitudes, are set forth 
from the Christian point of view with a minimum 
understanding of the inner attitudes of Judaism and 
its religious genius. Granting that a short account of 
this type must be superficial, one should desire even 
in a beginner’s book value and interpretative judg- 
ments more in accord with those of liberal patristic 
scholars. The text has a good index but lacks a 
vibliography and a chronological chart to indicate 
the time placement of men, events, and major books, 
a near-necessity in any topical discussion designed 
for the lay reader and beginning student.—JAMES 
HARREL Coss. 


“Davey, Cyrit J. The March of Methodism. New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1951. xi+204 pages. 
$3.75. 


This is a colorful account of the missionary ac- 
tivities of English Methodism during almost two 
centuries. To select the material, organize it clearly, 
and to make it interesting and readable required no 
mean ability. In all this Mr. Davey has wrought 
well. There are fifteen illustrations, a list of helpful 
books, and an index. 

The story begins with the flaming, unquenchable 
zeal of Dr. Thomas Coke, who in 1786 founded the 
Methodist Missionary Society. The author then sur- 
veys chronologically the work in the different lands, 
giving vivid details of the difficulties faced by the 
missionaries, their successes, and their failures. He 
does not hesitate to tell of the heart-breaking dis- 
appointments in the field or of the conflicts and lack 
of support among the Methodists in Britain. But, in 
spite of all difficulties, the work continued. 

Some of the results of long years of effort were 
tragic, but many are amazing, among them the rapid 
growth of membership through mass movements, 
the development of medical and other types of 
work, the growth of native leadership, and, finally, 


the union of various sects in one Christian church, 
notably in India. 

In the last chapters Mr. Davey discusses ably 
some of the present difficulties facing Christians in 
the East and elsewhere. Communism, he believes, ‘‘is 
modern Christianity’s most powerful rival.’’ But the 
challenge must be met. ‘‘Methodism has been used 
of God and God will use it still.” 

This is a tale of faith and courage, often against 
overwhelming odds, a book which will interest not 
only Methodists but all concerned with the spread- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus.—ALICcE M. BALDWIN. 


x 
FRANK, S. L. (ed.). A Solovyov Anthology. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 250 pages, $3.50. 


This is an excellent introduction to the writings 
and thought of Vladimir Soloviév, that remarkable 
philosopher and mystic of the Russian religious 
renascence. Dr. Frank, who is himself a distinguished 
member of the Soloviév school, prefaced his selec- 
tions with an illuminating introduction, which in- 
cludes a short sketch of Soloviév’s life (based largely 
on the biography of Mochulsky) and a sympathetic 
interpretation of Soloviév’s thought. This is in itself 
a most valuable feature of the book. 

The selections are grouped topically, and most of 
the material used has been translated for the first 
time. Even the passages from books available in an 
English translation have been translated anew. But, 
unfortunately, the editor did not deem it necessary 
to indicate the sources of his selections. This is to be 
regretted, for each topic represents Soloviév’s 
thought at different stages of his spiritual develop- 
men. 

Among these selections, particular notice should 
be given to ‘‘A Short Story of Antichrist,’’ the last 
work of Soloviév and the most important, for it rep- 
resents the repudiation of much that he had advo- 
cated previously, particularly his somewhat naive 
unionistic schemes apropos the Roman Catholic 
church. Besides, it is a masterpiece of religious litera- 
ture.— MATTHEW SPINKA. 


Hart, H. St. J. A Foreword to the Old Testament: An 
Essay of Elementary Introduction. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. xv+184 pages. 
$2.75. 


Somewhat to the reviewer’s surprise, this book 
turned out to be just what it claims to be: an essay of 
elementary introduction, a foreword to the Old Tes- 
tament. It is not an introduction, in the conventional 
sense; it does not take up in sequence problems of 
canon, text, the pentateuchal problem, and introduc- 
tions to the various individual books. Its purpose is 
much more modest—‘“‘simply to pilot the enquiring 
reader through his first explorations of the subject, 
to convince him that Old Testament studies are alike 
wide and interesting, and to excite him to further 
reading.’’ It is aimed to be of use to “‘sixth formers in 
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schools, teachers who unexpectedly find themselves 
teaching Old Testament subjects in schools,’’ ordina- 
tion candidates (for whom it was originally written, 
in pamphlet form), and others, especially the ‘‘gen- 
eral reader.’’ The learned are warned that the book 
is not addressed to them, and, should it fall into their 
hands, there will be much to discontent them. 

The book seems to achieve what its author in- 
tended; rather than taking up one critical problem 
after another, it circles about the major problems, 
gradually moving in closer, and giving the reader 
who is unacquainted with Old Testament scholar- 
ship repeated glimpses of the present approach. 
Much material is repeated (thereby wearying the 
“Jearned”’ reader), but that is all to the good in a 
work which is for beginners. We are presented the 
background of land and history, features of the 
“unreformed religion’? (prior to Amos—it is here 
that many may find cause for some complaint re- 
garding emphasis), the prophets and the sons of the 
prophets, the priests, ‘‘scribes and sages,’’ problems 
of the making of the books, and a final chapter on the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Writings, which knits up 
much that has gone before into a clearer picture of 
the critical approach to the Old Testament. An en- 
chanting ‘‘Postscript’’ poetically sends the reader to 
the Old Testament itselt—and surely he has a heart 
of stone who will be unmoved by these stirring 
echoes of the Hebrew scriptures. And ‘“‘then when 
the fascinations of novelty have ceased I will at- 
tempt exactness and read the commentators.” 

This will scarcely prove an-adequate text for col- 
lege classes in Old Testament, but for more elemen- 
tary purposes it should be more than satisfactory. 
Ministers who wish to conduct a course on Old 
Testament for their laymen may find this to be a 
good manual for introducing modern biblical criti- 
cism in an unoffensive way and without being forced 
to dwell overlong on the technicalities which under- 
gird that criticism.—Epwarp C. Hoses. 


Hopkinson, ArTHuR W. (ed.). The Pocket William 
Law. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 160 
pages. $2.00. 


“The bells are daily calling us to Church, our 
closets abound with manuals of devotion, yet how 
little fruit! It is all for this reason, because our 
prayers are not our own. They are not the abundance 
of our own heart, are not found and felt within us as 
we feel our own hunger and thirst, but are only so 
many borrowed forms of speech which we use at cer- 
tain times and occasions. And therefore it is no won- 
der that little good comes of it. What benefit could it 
have been to the Pharisee if with an heart inwardly 
full of its own pride and self-exaltation he had out- 
wardly hung down his head, smote upon his breast, 
and borrowed the publican’s words God be merciful to 
me a sinner??? 

William Law is generally known only in terms of 
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his classic, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 
but many of his other writings are no less beautiful, 
suggestive, and helpful. The Pocket William Law con- 
tains three of his other works: A Practical Treatise 
upon Christian Perfection, An Appeal to All That 
Doubt or Disbelieve the Truths of the Gospel, and The 
Spirit of Prayer. The above quotation from the latter 
treatise should sufficiently indicate the tenor of all 
three, although the selections were chosen to repre- 
sent three different strands in Law’s faith—the ethi- 
cal, the rational, and the mystical. The editing has 
been skilfully performed, and the Introduction fulfils 
its purpose S. Hupson. 
KacGANn, Henry Enocn. Changing the Attitude of 
Christian toward Jew. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. xvi+-155 pages. $2.75. 


The author shows that religion can be an impor- 
tant factor in creating Christian hostility toward 
Jews. Why not use the resources of religion in seek- 
ing to reduce hostility? 

Dr. Kagan, a rabbi, was invited to teach Judaism 
to a total of 525 Episcopal and Methodist students 
at a series of summer seminars. Before and after the 
courses questionnaires were submitted to the boys 
and girls dealing with their attitudes to Jews. ‘‘Sta- 
bility tests’? were administered eight months later. 
The rabbi found that the technique of imparting 
factual information about Judaism and the Jewish 
contribution to Christianity is worthless in changing 
attitudes until and unless it is supplemented by the 
method of bringing prejudices and problems out into 
the open in frank discussion. When the latter is done, 
there are significant changes in attitude—and they 
endure. 

This work shows great thoroughness and employs 
the latest and most adequate statistical and experi- 
mental devices. This ‘‘is the first time that methods 
for changing the attitudes of Christians toward Jews 
have been subjected to scientific experimentation in 
a religious setting in which the participants have 
been Christians and a Rabbi.’’ However, an explicit- 
ly stated ‘important assumption in this experiment”’ 
—that religion can help to reduce prejudice—turns 
out to have only limited scope. The cathartic effect 
of free verbal expression of repressed hostility to an 
out-group and support from the in-group are much 
more important factors. 

While the author awakens reader expectations by 
stating at the outset that “‘prescriptions for the cure 
of anti-Semitism are few,’’ he later says that he is 
dealing only with ‘‘anti-Jewish attitudes.’’ Anti- 
Semitism is differentiated as being more definite, in- 
tense, irrational. Kagan confesses that extreme anti- 
Jewish attitudes bordering on anti-Semitism may 
not be appreciably affected by either the informa- 
tional or the group cathartic methods. But what is 
to be done about anti-Semitism? In the Introduction 
the author expresses a certain sympathy with psy- 
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choanalytic and theological understanding (for ex- 
ample, the ambivalent attitude Christians have to- 
ward the Jews because Christ was a Jew), but the 
subject is then dropped, and the rest of the study is 
unrelated to the opening section.—A. Roy ECKARDT. 


LAUTERBACH, JAcos Z. Rabbinic Essays. Cincinnati: 


Hebrew Union College Press, 1951. 570+xvi 
pages. $5.00. 


These essays, representative of some of the most 
thorough modern scholarship in the rabbinic field, 
are the work of the late Professor Jacob Zallel Lau- 
terbach of Hebrew Union College, now combined 
with the Jewish Institute of Religion. The volume 
takes the form of a tribute to Dr. Lauterbach by the 
alumni association of the joint schools which made 
possible its publication. 

Six of the essays had appeared in print previous- 
ly, but they have been extended by the insertion of a 
number of notes which had been made by the author 
on the margins of his copies. This task of editing was 
done by Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof. Included in this 
group are the papers, ‘“‘The Sadducees and Phari- 
sees’? (1913), ‘‘A Significant Controversy between 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees’’ (1927), ‘“‘The 
Pharisees and Their Teachings’”’ (1929), ‘‘Midrash 
and Mishnah’’ (1915), ‘“‘The Ethics of the Halakah’’ 
(1913), and ‘‘Tashlik’’ (1936). 

Two essays which had been found in manuscript 
among Dr. Lauterbach’s effects have been printed 
for the first time after considerable editing by three 
of his closest, devoted disciples: Rabbi Freehof, who 
was previously mentioned; Rabbi Bernard J. Bam- 
berger; and Rabbi Lou H. Silberman. These essays 
are entitled ‘‘The Sabbath in Jewish Ritual and 
Folklore”’ and ‘‘Jesus in the Talmud.” 

All the writings reveal the broad sweep of learn- 
ing of one of Israel’s greatest talmudic scholars of our 
generation. They demonstrate not oniy his scund 
training rece’ ved in his native Galica in the old tra- 
ditional lore of his people but the expertness which 
he acquired at German universities in the critical 
historical and textual studies. However, Dr. Lauter- 
bach was never content with merely the establish- 
ment of correct texts, a tendency so characteristic of 
modern study of classic writings. He was always 
eager to move on from textual work in his talmudic 
studies to an interpretation of history, including the 
history of the Talmud itself, the history of the 
Scribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees. Moreover, we 
find that his writings show that in his later years he 
shifted from an emphasis on history and philosophy 
to the exposition of the social psychology to be found 
in the Talmud, in its observances and folklore. 

As Dr. Freehof tells us in the note of appreciation 
written for the Rabbinic Essays, his teacher was for- 
tunate enough to witness the effects of his writings in 
one significant area of human relations. ‘“‘There can 


be no question,’”’ Dr. Freehof writes, ‘‘of the fact 
that the expanding movement toward cooperation 
between Jews and Christians in the English-speaking 
world would have been slower to develop had not 
recent scholarship broken down some of the preju- 
dice growing out of the New Testament denuncia- 
tion of our Pharisaic Judaism.’’ The essays in the 
Lauterbach volume on this subject bear witness to 
his great contributions made in that field. 

R. Travers Herford, who popularized the true 
appreciation of Pharisaism among Christian schol- 
ars, based his work largely on the researches of Dr. 
Lauterbach. Dr. Herford made public acknowledg- 
ment of that debt. 

The volume contains an exhaustive bibliography 
of Dr. Lauterbach’s writings covering the period 
from 1905 to 1942. Dr. Walter E. Rothman prepared 
this equally significant section of the Rabbinic Es- 
says.—MortTon M. BERMAN. 


Topp, James M. Prayers and Services for Christian 
Festivals. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951. 
viii+ 182 pages. 


This delightful little book is divided, like all 
Gaul, into three parts. The first contains twenty- 
three sets of prayers (Scripture sentences, invoca- 
tion, adoration, confession, supplication, thanksgiv- 
ing, and intercession) for the major observances of 
the Christian year as well as for several days of the 
civil calendar. Well written, with good liturgical 
rhythm, the prayers are valuable and interesting 
combinations of the original and the familiar. 

The second (and most appealing) part has three 
brief orders for Holy Communion at early services on 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday. Here no spe- 
cial effort is made to achieve originality. The forms 
are in the great Catholic tradition, yet are adequate- 
ly adapted to modern practice. I believe this to be 
the most successful and most useful section of the 
volume. 

Part III consists of fourteen experimental serv- 
ices for Christmas, Epiphany, Holy Week, Easter, 
Ascension, Whitsun, and Watch Night. Worthy of 
particular mention is the Good Friday office which 
employs the Reproaches. A serious defect, from a 
Reformed point of view, is the lack of provision for 
the sermon in this division of the book. The most 
practical feature is the restriction of congregational 
replies to a few familiar repetitions, for, except with- 
in Anglicanism, there seems to be no native Anglo- 
American Protestant facility for versicles and re- 
sponses. 

Todd was one of the four compilers of the very 
fine Book of Public Worship for British Congrega- 
tionalists. His own volume is intended as a com- 
panion to the earlier product and also as a presenta- 
tion of some experimental forms. I commend it very 
highly.—ALLEN CaBANISS. 
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The eternal wisdom of India 


Der Rig-Veda 


AUS DEM SANSKRIT INS DEUTSCHE UEBERSETZT UND 
MIT EINEM LAUFENDEN KOMMENTAR VERSEHEN 


By Karl Friedrich Geldner. Geldner’s long-awaited translation of 
the Rigveda into German includes his invaluable running commen- 
tary. Charles R. Lanman has said of Geldner “His knowledge of 
native Hindu tradition (both the oldest and the medieval) as to 
the sense of the Veda, and of the Vedic exegesis of the Moderns 
(both native and occidental) has, as a whole, never been matched.” 
The work is published in Volumes 33, 34, and 35 of the Harvard 
Oriental Series. . 3 volumes, $20.00 


Bhagavad Gita 


TRANSLATED AND INTERPRETED 
BY FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


“Edgerton analyzes the doctrines of the Gita with clearness and 
acuteness, and his exposé is full of well chosen quotations and sug- 
gestive remarks.”—P. E. Dumont, Johns Hopkins University, Jour- 


nal of the American Oriental Society. 2 volumes, $5.00 
At your bookseller, or 
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Volume I 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 
12 VOLUMES 


For every Bible teacher, student, and scholar, this is one of the most 
important of all 12 volumes of THE INTERPRETER’s BIBLE. In addition to 
the complete commentary on Genesis and Exodus, it brings 436 pages of 
General and Old Testament articles—an unsurpassed introduction to the 
Bible as a whole and to the Old Testament, as shown in the complete 


table of contents below. 


The Conients of Volume I 


GENERAL ARTICLES ON THE BIBLE 
Tue Brace: Its Significance and Authority—Herbert H. Farmer, 
Professor of Divinity, University of Cambridge 
Tue ForMATION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
The Canon of the Old Testament—Arthur Jeffery, Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages, Columbia University 
The Text and Ancient Versions of the Old Testament— 
Arthur Jeffery 
Tue Formation AND TRANSMISSION OF THE New TESTAMENT 
The Canon of the New Testament—Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Professor Emeritus of Biblical and Patristic Greek, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Tue Text anp ANcIENT VERSIONS OF THE NEW Testament— 
Ernest C. Colwell, Dean of the Faculties, Emory University 
Tue Biste—Allen Wikgren, Associate Professor of 
New Testament Language and Literature, The Divinity 
School and Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago 
Tue History or tHe INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE 
Ancient Period—Robert M. Grant, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Language and Interpretation, School of Taeology, 
University of the,South 
Medieval and Reformation Period—John T. McNeill, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 
Modern Period—Samuel Terrien, Associate Professor of Old 
Testament, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
CnronoLocy, Metro.ocy, etc.—Georges Augustin Barroia, 
Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Tue Stepy or tHe Brste—George A. Buttrick, Minister, Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 


GENERAL ARTICLES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Tue Booxs or tue TestaMENT 
The Literature of the Old Testament—William A. Irwin, 
Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University 


The complete texts of both the new Revised Standard and King 
James Versions of the Bible are used throughout The Inter- 
pretcr’s Bible in parallel columns. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
Voiume VII 
New Testament Articles; Matthew; Mark 
944 Pages—6§ X 10 Inches—$8.75 
Volume VIII 
Luke; John 
824 Pages—6§ X 10 Inches—$8.75 


Volume I—1130 Pages 
63 X 10 Inches—$8.75 


The Growth of the Hexateuch—Cuihbert A. Simpson, Sub- 
dean and Professor of Old Testament — and In- 
terpretation, General Theological Seminar 

The Prophetic Literature—Hughell E. W. Totes, Dean 
Emeritus, General Theological Seminary 
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Old Testament Language and Literature, Perkins School 
of Theology, Southern Methodist University 
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College, Leeds 

Tue MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament World—William F, Albright, Professor 
of Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins University 

The History of Israel—Theodore H. Robinson, Professor 
Emeritus of Semitic Languages, University College, Cardiff 

The History of the Religion of Israel—James Muilenburg, 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 

The Faith of Israel—G. Ernest W right, Professor of Old 
Testament History and Theology, McCormick Theological 
Seminary 

Tue ApocryPHa AND PsEUDEPIGRAPHA 

The Literature and Religion of the Apocrypha—Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, Lecturer on Semitic Languages and Curator of 
Semitic Museum, ee University; Professor, Boston 
University School of Theology 

The Literature and Religion of the Pseudepigrapha—Robert 
H. Pfeiffer 

GENESIS 

IntRoprction Exeaesis—Cuthbert A. Simpson, Sub- 
dean and Professor of Old Testament Literature and Inter- 
pretation, General Theological Seminary 

Exposition—Walter Russell Bowie, Professor of Homiletics, 
The Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia 
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IntTROpUCTION AND Execesis—J. Coert Rylaarsdam, Associate 
Professor of Old Testament Theology, The Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of C hicago 

Exposition—J. Edgar Park, President Emeritus, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts 


If you do not have a copy of the detailed, il- 
lustrated prospectus giving complete informa- 
tion about THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE—your 
bookseller will furnish you one free. Write for 
your copy today! 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON RELIGION 


Types of Religious Experience 
by Joachim Wach 


In this new collectioni of ten essays, one 
of our foremost theologians explores 
the nature of religious experience and 
offers criteria for distinguishing it from 
other types of experience. 


292 pages, $3.50 


Culture and Faith 
by Richard Kroner 


Here is a philosophical inquiry into 
the problems raised by the cultural 
crisis of our epoch—and an eloquent 
expression of faith. Professor Kroner 
shows the inevitable breakdown of 
man’s attempts to solve the contradic- 
tions of experience of cultural ac- 
tivity alone. 
294 pages, $5.00 


TP The University of Chicago Press 
hon) 5750 Ellis Ave. ¢ Chicago 37, Ill. 


“ONE GIGANTIC EVASION...” 


FAITH 
AND 
‘aith al, EDUCATION 
B 
George A. 
Buttrick 


In this critical and constructive book Dr. 
Buttrick sets forth his reasons for believing 
“modern education is nothing more than one 
gigantic evasion . . . an eloquent little book.”— 
Time Magazine. 

“One of our most capable and respected 
clergymen . . . speaks the prophet’s cry for a 
culture’s self-examination—a cry against the 
church as well as against the school. Many 
will disagree with the book’s thesis. . . . Yet 
can any ignore the issue?”—New York Times. 


$2 at your bookstore 
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Our English Bible 


By HERBERT GORDON 
MAY. The fascinating story 
of the men who have trans- 
lated the Bible into the Eng- 
lish of their own time through 
1,000 years from Bede and 
Wycliffe to the King James 
Version and the new Revised 
Standard Version. The author 
is one of the editors of the 
R.S.V. and devotes .2 chap- 
ters to it. $2.75 


The Approach 
to Preaching 


By W. E. SANGSTER. With 
penetrating insight, this book 
describes the meaning, privi- 
leges, duties, and pitfalls of 
the minister’s calling. Plain- 
spoken and understanding, it 
makes'clear the problems every 
minister must face and the 
high and rewarding nature of 
the minister’s whole work. 
$2.00 


Testament 


By FLOYD V. FILSON. In 
this popularly written book, 
Dr. Filson opens up for the 
common reader the message 
and significance of each book 
of the New Testament. Repro- 
ductions of 9 great art master- 
pieces illustrate important 
events in the New Testament 
text, $2.50 


ALL BOOKSTORES, THE Wi 


Toward Spiritual 


Security 


By WESNER FALLAW. A 
book of vital interest to all 
who wish to learn the joys of 
emotional and spiritual health. 
Dr, Fallaw shows how indi- 
viduals may work toward spir- 
itual security in neighborhood, 
family, church, and in counsel- 
ing situations. A Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection. 

53.00 
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